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PREFACE' 

The Fifth National Conference for Vocational Education Personnel Develop- 
mer\^ Coordinators was held January 26-28, 1976, at the Quality Inn-Cibola in 
Arlington, Texas. In dddit:ion to the personnel development coordinators (or 
their representatives) and the project staff, the 77 participants included 
U. S. Office of Education staff members frorr. Washington, D. C. , and the ten OE 
regionaT offices, teacher educators, a state director of vocational education, 

and three EPDA fellows. The conference was sponsored by the Center for Occupa- 

/ 

{ 

tional Education's EPDA-funded national training activity entitled '^National 
Resource Panel for State Personnel Development Systei-ic." 

The cheme of the conference wa:^ "Phi 1 osonliy , Program Development and lm~ 
;plementat ion , " and uhe conference objectives were -is follows: 

1. To, develop collectively a general phi losopliy, of vocational education 

professional d e v e I o pme n K , 

/ 

2. To provide each coordinator participant with information tools and 
techniques necessary to tailor Lhe general philosophy to the re- 
quirements of his/her particular state or territory. 

3. ' To update participant knowledge of the state-of-the-art in performance 

based teacher education and to provide "hands on*' experience with two 
PBTE modules . 

4. To provide each state personnel development coordinator with a model 
for an ideal state personnel development system, as well as with 
descriptions of two systems currently in place which can serve as 
benchmarks for individual coordinators in assessing the quality and 
comprehensiveness of their o\'m professional development systems. 
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5. To incr^c.Tse national, regional and state articulation and coordination 
through the provision of a forum for the exchange of ideas and new in- 
formation concerning national, regional and state projects, policies, 
implementation procedures, practices and priorities. 
This report includes the basic text (or, in some cases, an outline of the. 
text) of the presentations taped at the conference. Since the simultaneous 
small group discussions wer^ not taped, ^oup reporters wore designated, and 
their prepared summaries are included. Unedited transcripts were returned to 
each program participant for his or her reactions and suggestions, and, where 
possible, their revised presentations are reproduced, A post-conference eval- 
uation form (Appendix C) was completed by .ijM)ercent: of the participants-, and 
the results oC the evaluation are reported following the j:qTif-^ence Summary, 
The Center and the editors wish to express gratitude to those who made 
presentations -^t the conference, the group leaders, the conference planning 
committee, and the coordinators themselves for making the conference a suc- 
cess and the entire Center technical staff for their assistance in the pro- 
duction and dissemination of this report. 

John K. Coster 
Direc tor 
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A PHILOSOPHY FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOjDK' 

Dewey A. . Adau^s 

Professor and Director of Vocational Education 
Virginia Polytechnic Institut'e and State University 

Introduction ^ 
\ *We are mindful toda;^. of the- influential audience we face and the important 
role wl>4ch each of you plays in the design, dovolopment , promotion and evalua- 
tion of vocational education personnel development programs throughout the na- 
tion.^ ; We are also aware of the far-reaching benefits which can be gained when 
state departments of education, teacher education institutions and local voca- 
tional education units decide to work together to maximiae the outcomes of a 
unified personnel development program. Perhaps we face no greater challenge in 
vocational education than that of achieving this unity, and I trust that my few 
remarks will enhance our efforts in tliat pursuit. 

Meaning of Plrilosophy 

When first approached vibout our assignment for today, I felt immediately 
that it would be relaCi^^ol V' o.isy .itid know exactly how 1 wished to approach the 
task. After all, had not vocational educators be en/ ^'philosophizing'* for many 
years, making such an assignment relatively simple? We were asked to deal with 
three questions: 

1. What is philosophy? 

2. What are the possible components of a philosophy of vocational educa- 

i 

tion personnel development? 

3. How might we go about developing our philosophy of.perconnel develop- 
ment at the national, state and local levels? 

Upon more intensive examination, I have realized that my task was not so 
easy as once believed. In the first place, one universally accepted definition 



of philosophy was not readily evident. Wc discovered quice a number of possi- 
ble definitions for cons ideralion. Lei me share a low o£ them with you; 

1, A sv'--:teni f or'' '^ui dine; life: bodv of ' nriuolples of conduct. 
^ \2, A set of religious beli.:ifs or traditions. 

-3. The study of truth or principles underlying all knowledge. 
4» The broad general principles of a particular subject or field. 
5. A reasonable .ittitudo; accepting thing? as they are and making the 
best of then. 

Beliefs, convictions, creeds, doctrines, attitudes, concepts, principles, 
theories- and thoughts —all these can be found in ^definitions of philosophy, 
3uc we needed another" dimension whioii v;ould give philosophy substance, reality 
and a practical-world oricnta t ion . We sought sLaicments from the vocational 
literature vhich would l/e philo.^opiiical but which would convey depth of mean- 
ing. Maybe y~ou will recognise some or those v/e found: 

Just after the Board had brought the schools up to date ^ y 

To prepare you for your life's work 

^.^ithout teaching you one superfluous tiling, 

Jim Reilly presented himself to be educated. 

He wanted to be a bricklayer. 

Thev taueht him to be a perfect bricklayer, 

1 

and nothing more. 

We must take the people v/here they are and carry them as far as they pan 
go witRin the assigned function of the system. If they cannot read, then 
we will simply teach them to read and make them proud of their achieve- 
ment. If they did not finish high school but have a mind to do it, then 
- we will offer them^ a high school education *at a time and in a place con- 
venient to chem and at a price within' their reach. If their talent as 
technical or vocational, then we will simply offer them instruction, 
whatever the field however complex or simple, that will provide them 
with the knowledge and skill they can sell in the market place of our 2 
State, and thereby contribute to its scientific and industrial growth. 

It seems to ne that adult education still has a basic confusion between a 
belief that people can determine what is good, for them and a belief that 
educators know what is good for them. Adult education activities very 
often grow out of institutions which are primarily responsible for the 
education of youth. In exercising: their resi^msib ilities for. the education. 
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of youth, these ins ti tutibns tend to act as though they are quite sure 
vjhat is good for youth. They sot up a series of hurdles o^'er which youth' 
niust soar in order to demonstrate accomplishment and roach the goal or a 
degree. Tne number and height of the hurdles are set by the institution, 
and che race is to the bright and retentive. This kind of educational 
responsibility tends to create th^ person who likes to do good to people, 
vlio. is unable or unwilling to let people make their choices^-.even to be 
ignorant if . they so desire. Nov' this belief is quite different from the 
conviction of tlie adult educator who believes that people ^re the best 
judges of their own problems and can best determine how to deal with • 
them. If he believes this, he must hold himself largely in '^standby" 
condition, ready to organize, aid, assist, help, uphold, but^not to direct 
the aducation:zl activities of tlie people V'ith v.-ho^n hti works. 

The \no<t effective loader is one who acts as ^ catalyst, a consultant and. 
a resource to zhe 5i\onp. Tlie leader acts in such a way as to facilitate 
group strength, individual responsibility, diver;<?ity, nonconformity and 
aggressiveness. The leader must command strong discipline, not only be- / 
cause people respect a strong leader, but because strength and firmness 
communicate care and concern. 

. We could go on, but from these ideas and experiences we should be able to 
formulate 3 tentative definition of philosophy for vocational education profes- 
sional development, enabling us to take some first steps in philosophy-building 
Let'me offer sueha definition, but accept it only as a starting point. Modi- 
fications should come in our small group discussions later today and should 



cont inue 



tlir.mr^ii'^^it our efforts to build philosophy. 



Philosopliy of vocational education personnel development may be viewed as 
"a set (^f int:nrrelat:ed beliefs nho\}t each aspect of nre-servico edqcation, in- 
service education, consultant services and research and development activities 
in a comprehensive approach to vocational education personnel development.*' 
llie utili/^ation of such a definition appears to require that we accept certain 
propositions of joint vocational education staff behavior: 

1. Both teacher educators and state department staffs must be meaning- 
fully involved in the design, development, conduct and evaluation of 



personnel training programs at all levels of endeavor. 



2. Clientele thociselves as well as the organizations in which they serve 
must play a significant role in their own development 

3. Nature of and trends in contemporary society must be taken into ac- 
count in the design and development of personnel training programs. 

4. All people (teachers, supervisors", administrators, policy-makers, 
counselors and teacher educators) who provide direct or indirect in- 

■ put into the vocacional education program must be recipients of and 
benefit from the personnel development program. 
3, nie, search for a philosophy of vocational education personnel develop 

; ment becomes one of raising questions rather than staj;|ng answers or 
' solutions. Such questions must be big jand important, the "right" 

I 

questions. 

Possible Components of a Philosophy o f Personne j. 
Development in Vocational Education 

Each state should expect to plan and implement its own program of voca- 
tional education personnel development giving emphasis to those aspects of 
training which its leaders consider to be mo:it important. Yet while programs 
and program emphasis may differ from state to state, perhaps we can consider 
some components and belief statements with respect to a pl^ilosophy of person- 
nel development in vocational education here whicH will serve as a beginning 
for further refinement in each' state. Such components and belief statements 
may also serve as something of a national framework for personnel development 
support and promotion. Seven components around which we, recommend the build- 
ing of belief statements are these: 

'l. General nature of society and culture from which our clientele come 
and to which they will go for work after their pre-serviCe or in- 
service education. " , 



2. Major interests, priorities and goals in a given state, local school 
area or educational organization." (National and/or state priorities 
may influence programs at other levels of government.) 
■ 3. Prevailing social, economic and political climate and resources with 
which we. can work. 

4. Nature of teachers, administrators, supervisors. Counselors, research- 
ers , 'curriculum leaders and policy-makers we wish to turn out. 

5. Types of training programs (courses, workshops, seminars and^confer- 
ences) for emphasis in personnel d|velopment. 

6. ^ Variety of ^learning experiences, (internship, externship, corop, prac- 

ticu.-n and independent project) which are to be emphasized in the pro- 
gram of personnel development. 
7.. Criteria, s tandards and procedures for evaluation and assessment of ^ 
personnel development prograrw . j 

Starting on the Formulation of a Ph ilosophy of 
Vocational, Education Per sonnel Dev elopment 

The important process of raising questions as an early step in philosophy 
formulation was mentioned earlier. Among the questions and question areas 
might be these : 

1. Clientele needs and job opportunities in the imnediate future. 

a. What vocational education services- will experience most critical, 
shortages of specialized teachers in the next decade? 

b. What will occur with respect to consumer e,ducation and general 
home economics? 

c. To what extent will th'e co-op concept become predominant in all 
of our vocational education programs in the tiext decad^? 
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d. VHiat are the needs aiiJ trends with respect to' the development of , 
general, across- tha-boan! vocational leadtirship7 Vocational coun- 
selors? Teacljcr educators? - ^ , . ^ 

National, state and local priorities. ' ^ 

a. To what extent will vocat^^onal -education for the handicapped con- 
tinue to be a top national priority? 

b. To what extent will job pL-cenont bo a top priority in most states? 

c. mat priority will h<y given t.^ career education at the tucal level? 
Traditional and creative resourcei: for personnel development programs. 

a. To wiiat extent can we increase the use of business and industrial 
resources such as f e Uowsi;ip-5 , part-time instructors and training 
stations for on-t}io-jo|) experience? 

b. How can we involve the community in a more substantive way in per- 
sonnel development prograr^ii ? 

c. To what extent can we utilize professional retirees and volunteer 
workers in personnel development programs? 

New "breeds** of vocational teachers, teac^ier leaders and support per- 
sonnel. ' 

a. How should a career education leader differ from vocational or 



1 ^ 1_^_-_l«^JJ-«*-l-.i-^»*r-ir-|-'/ 



general education leaders whom we have had in the past? 
b. l^at should a vocational counselor be able to do whicli a general 



counselor has not: been able to do? 



c. Wl\at new competencies should across-the-board leadership possess^ 
d To what extent might we build large 'cach;es of Instructors from 
those trained in industry? 
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5. New and/or updated types of training programs. 

a^ To what extent can we conllnue to rely on traditional courses, 

workshops and confc -ect to vocational education 

/ I . ■ - ^ 

personnel developing 

b. What promise does the business or industrial internship experience 
offer? . V ' 

'/c. What use can. we make of the individual research project, the. ex- 
ternship and the independent field study as new training ^programs 
for voca^tional personnel? 
.6-. New and/or updated learning experiences. 

a. How can we use the concepts (behavioral science) seminar in gen- 
eral vocational leadership development? 

' ■ ■ ' \J ~' . 

- b. How can we -use simulation and7or games theory more extensively in 
vocational' educatioi-^ personnel development? 

c. To what extentv.can we develop credit for work e^tperience as a 
part of our personnel development program? 

7. Criteria, standards and procedures . for evaluation of personnel devel- 
opment programs. 

= a. Wliat roles will graduate and undergraduate students play in eval- 
uation of personnel development programs? • • • 

b. Should there be incentives for organizations which exceed the 
j:\Qrmal ;.pjans^,^ 

c. What.. part" of the total endeavor should-and will 
play at national and state levels of personnel- 



EPDA programs 

fc ■ ■ • ^ ■■ 
development? 
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A Preamble and Exemplary Belief Statements 

The process of raising questions can Vesult in the data necessary to for- 
mulate a preamble and belief statements which make *tip the major tenets of per- 
sonnel development philosophy, --Let us try just a fev7 belief statements. Hope- 
fully, your small group discussions will rei . , >e and result in the formu- 
lation of others. Perhaps our belief stabeiufiu could be along the same order 
as those suggested by the panel of experts who Influenced the drafting of the 

i , ' . • •• " . 

Vocational Education Act of 1963. i 

/ ' - \ • ■ . ^ 

1. We believe' that the major purpose of prof essional vocational educati'bn 

. / - ' 

personnel development is to provide competent personnel to direct the 

*^ . ■ 

preparation and continuing inservice education of workers^ for contem- 
porary society. Included are teachers, administrators , supervisors, 
counselors, teacher educators ^and/or policy-makers. 

2. We believe that all of t^hose iho^are reasonably ' affected by vocational^ 
education programs should have some role in planning, implementing 

and evaluating personnel development programs. SiUch persons include 

■ . ' ■ l\ ' ■ 

students, teachers, teacher educators, administrators, supervisors, 

y. ' 

business and Indus trial personnel , policy-makers and general citizens. 

. . - ■ iP "-^ ■ 

3. We believe that a hew kind of general, Across-the-board leadership in 

' ■ ^ ■ ' ■ , 

vocational education is essential to the future expansion and well- 
being of our profession. Educational preparation for this new lead- 
ership should draw upon the best tradit/ions of our specialized ser- C 



^^ -^^"^yjg^es^^an^^Bl'en SnT practixes'^nfrom'nETTe" 

jc behavioral sciences, business i- industry and technology, and the field- 

'N-^of praetlTce itself. • 
We might continue with other belief statements, but these three are ample 

to show the framework we are suggesting for your consideration here. If the 
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discussion groups find them useful,- we will feel positive about our role in 
this conference. , . 

Closing Comments * . 

Five propositions appear crucial to the formulation of a philosophy for 
vocational education por^- rlovelopment for our times: 

• 1, Philosophy mus ' a renewal of cooperative personnel develop- 

men t .planning, recalling the best elements of our traditional joint 
staff operation and adding the best innovations in our modern teacher 
education programs. ^ 

2. Philosophy must consider a total plan including all persons, programs, 
processes and learning oxporiences which are related to contemporary 
vocational education. 

3. Philosophy must consider all the traditional and new resources at the 
command of state departments of education, local school units, and 
teacher education Institutions. | 

hi . Phil OS opliy .must conr. Idcr . needs of contemporary society and the new 
breeds of vdcational educators we want for the future.^' 

5, Philosopliy must consider plans for complete and continual evaluation 

i . ■ ■ ■ 

and replanning as needs, and trends change. . 
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PERPORMANCE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

Robert E. Norton 
The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University 

Why PBTE/CBTE? 

!• Several factprs stirnulatttig movement 

a. Stress on 'performance objectives r. 

b. Concnrr frr ^untability 

c. JL I. .xv±dualize instruction 

d* Widespread dissatisfaction with^many current teacher education 
programs 

2. Tremendous need for personnel development in vocational education: 
Ohio experienced 240^5 growth in number of prof ess ior^al personnel 
1968 to 1974 ' • 

3« Need exists for: 

a. M::re competent art: effective vocational .ers 

b. Z..? ruction based on identified and valic d competencies 

c. L^. ..uation which is performance rather tli^i' owledge oriented 
di r _t,ruction which provides for a variety c. reelistic learning 

experiences and options 

e. Instruction which provides immediate feedback to the learner 

f . I'lstruction which holds both the si,udent and instructor . 
accountable ' 

|, I::i£~^cti6h which is noth efficient and e-ffective ' 

Vhaz is ?:^./CBTE . ' 

1. A nev. ~d alternative ^approach to teacher preparation 

2. PBTE/CBTS^ terms for all practical purposes are synonomous : / 
a. ' Some prefer CBTE because it stresses the -^development of specific 

competencies 

16 



b. Some prefer PBTE because it^, stresses the development of the 

teacher's ability to actually perform the specified competencies 
Essential defining characteristics of PBTE (AACTE 1974) 
a; Competencies to be demonstrated are made public in advance 

b. Criteria to be employed in assessing conpetencies are made 
public in advance 

c. The instructional program provides for the development and 
evaluation of ae student's achievement pf each of the compe- 
tencies specified 

d. Assessment of the student's competency us-es his performance as 
the primary source of evidence, takes into account evidence of 
the s- ^nt' -L^ . lowledge .. and strives - for objectivity 

e. The s' . ^nt :^ rate of progress through the program is determined 
• by demc^rrtr:!."^- /: competency 

Implied chary^- ristics of all PB programs (AACTE 1974) 

a. Instruj individualized to a considerable extent 

b. Learn:'-r,,i; experiences are guided by feedback 

c. The p: cram ;a: a whole has the characteristics of a system 

d. Brphasj. iL: oi. exit requirements 

e. The le:. vc-r is considered to have concrL^pted the program onl;^- 
when ^ monstrated the required le^el of performance 

f. The ii -zr i-nal program is not time-bc- ^d in units of fixed 

Desired chara^t- ics of PBTE programs (AACTE 1974)^.^ 
a. The prograni Is to a considerable extent field-centered — to enhance 
realism 
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b. There is a broad base for decision making— for logistical reasons 
as well as the requirements of democracy and professionalism 

c. Instruction is often modularized and uses protocol and training 
materials — to achieve flexibility and realism within the college 
setting. 

' I ■ 

d. Professional preparation is career-long — inherent in the concept 





of the professional teacher 




e. 


A res^rch component is often bailt into the program — to < 
the knowledge 'base on" which the profession depends / 


.Let 


*s compare conventional and PFIE 


programs 


Convent ionalx 

Mat er ials /Prcy^am s 


PBTE 

Materials/Pro^ams 


a« 


Content- based j 


Competency-Abased 


b. 


Time-based 


Performance-based 




Group paced 


Individually paced 


d.' 


Group needs 


Individual needs 


e. 


Delayed feedback 


Immediate feedback 


f. 


Textbook/workbook 


Milti-media materials 




Course oriented 


Module oriented ■ 


h. 


ClassroorT>"based 


•^Field-based 


i. 


Instructors 


Resource persons 




General objectives 


Specific objectives 




Subjective criteria 


Objective criteria 




-•^jorm-referenced:--- — ^ 


^•-'---""^Grit-er ion-referenced-- 
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What is the State of the Art? 

PBTE/CBTE programs are under consideration, development, or being 
elemented in every state and most universities and colleges ^ 
2. 10\lementary education projects, 1968 

18' 
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3* sta^.e.. li^Hve livmdct.-id • :^r]:; Le ofTered an alternative; New York 

State i-rc^alrK::^ it 

I 

4, Several con?>oii.iu!no estal .1 Lshed 

5, 120 iiiiut itut'ior.s have O}. rating programs (USOE) 

6, 500 in:^T i tuLi::r;j h^-vc uiioi, progrGino 

?• Small riumber of vocational Education progranis but interest very high '^^ . . 
M-ajci' ef^;'ortL5 ' nciudr- : 
•a, POT' Progra: -.f Ij.Iir-d:; vStdte University , Normal 

NUS';2'' Pru:^ram, Univeraity ol Nebraska, Lincoln "\ 
Wayr ■ State Unjv^^rsity, D^rtroit " •- \ 

d. VITAL Program, '. -mple Unr. ersity, Philadelphia 
8, Center ...is l.etterr-- of Inquirj i.'rom over 110 4-year institutions, 

22 2>yc.-.r i-nstpltur.ioMjL ., arid 1: international agencies 
9c See Attachment A iry^ve det^iiXs 

D„ The Center' PBJ'^y. Cxirv} - .1 'a 

\ ■ ' 

C'vTi-j": e^r'orts iH:;prer.'^ cn.'.^Dreh-: nsive program with, tliree major phases: 

:~jsearcr. ; curricula ' -'.J-opm-^nt and testing, and dissemination and • ■ 
LTTpleny:n- atxon (See : Ir.ure 1 gr-phic ^nd Attachmert E slide/tape script) 
2, .research Plia:-:^i— 1967---! 972 V ^' 

a. Analyze vocational teacher pvorformance elements, 

b. Analyse vccytional teacher-coord:lnator perforrrai^ce elements - • 

c. Merge requ:-.red perrorrrtance vjlements = 384 

:: OrgaM^e perfpriTiance elb/nen^'. i:ito ten categcries 
t;- > E'evelop criteria Tor each • performance elemer.t 
3* C^irricula development and testing phase — 1971 to present 
L Cooperative development of prcrotype' modules ~ 118 . 
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Analyze Vocational 
Teacher Performance 
LElerofents 




Analyze Vocational Teacher- 
Coordinator Performance 
Elements 











Research 
Phase 





Merge' Required 
Performance Elements 








r 




Organize Performance 
Elements into 10 Cat naor j r^^* 



I 



Develop Criteria for Each 
Performance Element 



1 



Development 
Aiid Testing 
Phase ' 



Cooperative Development 
of Prototype Modules 



Oregon State Uni.^ 
Uni. of Missouri, 
and The Center 



[conduct 




Conduct 




Consultant 


'psychometric 




Preliminary 




Module . 


[Refinement 




Testing 




Reviews 














:! 





i Re /ise Module 



I 



Cone jct Advanced 
Testing 



Refine Module 



Dissemination 

and Implementation 

Phase 



Disseminate Materials 
And Assist 
With Imp le mentation 



in Preservice\ 



Vocational Teaciier 
Education Progrsns 
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In-service Vocational 
Teacher Education 
Programs 



Ir^are 1 
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Obtain feedback: 

(1) Frc.TijTiinary field testing • . 

i 

(2) Con.suritant module revi.eW3 

(3) Psychometric vefineiv^r^'- 

c. Revire modules — rigorouti 1^ btep process, see Attaciment E for 
Module Review Checklist and Typical Inst^icLional Sequence 

d. Conduct advanced testing— 1,5 sites incli::zing NIE, EPDA, Cost- 
. Reccveiy sites 

e. R8fi:ie modules 

A* Diss emir :'.t ion and iinpiementation phase 
a. Develop supportive training materials 

(1) :)hate-or--the-Art Report 

(2) .jtudent (Juide 

(3) Resource Person Guide . - . 
(A) Implv :Tientation Guide for Admin jistrators 

(5) Slide/tape presentations 

(6) Training- workshop modules ( '^101 and X-102) ' ^ 
• b. Publish materials 

c* Train personnel , * ■ ■ 

d. Assist with implementation of programs 

IJTTplementation Alternatives/Considerations 
1. • Blending approach 

Sv^-^'Grorstr-'subslnitxitTOT -.v.. ,^^-^„^^^.^, ...... .«v.^.-^ 

I 

3. Idealii-'^d program 

Alteri:.::te parallel p.- jgram 
). Single service area program 
)• Preservice program 



1 



7- In-^service t ^ 

8. Combiriation r. -service pr. 

Prograin Design Process 

1. Planning a P5TE prcgram, see ten steps suggested by Houston, et al* 

(Att£ichnient C) 
Z. Collaborative planning and decision-making 
3. Staffing patterns 

4*. H^^aoiu^ceiD required , ■ 

oiinunarj'' 

1. rfejor features of The Center's PEL'E curricula (see Attachment D) 
2« Student and stafi reactions overwhelmingly positive 
3* A very promising alternative! 
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Attachment A 
CURRENT EFFORTS, MODELS, AND PRO JKCTS 

■ Major efforts relative to PE^'E are currently under-- 
way in all academic and vocational areas, for presciiool, 
elementary, secondary, post-secondary / adult, undergrad- 
uate, an^i graduate programs. Developmental, implementa- 
tion, and dissemination efforts are in process at tlie local 
education agency level, college and university level, state 
level, and at the regional and national levels. 

The teacher education project v^liich has probably > 
done the most to foster the careful rdevelopment of PBTE 
programs and which has undoubtedly done the most publishing 
of PBTE resource materials has been the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE) . Under the lead-^ 
ership of Kar 1 Massanari , PBTE Project' Director, and tlie 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Pro ject ■.Committee 
(establishc^d 1970) chaired by J.W.- Maucker,.the AAGTE has 
already published seventeen booklets in -its P.BTE sexies and 
has recently begun the preparation of technical position 
papers. The project v/hich is now in its sixth year of 
operation has also sponsored and conducted numerous national 
and regional conferences focusing directly on the problems 
and issues involved sjg implementing and maintaining PBTE -'^ 
procjrams.- AACTE ' s efforts, supported by a grant from the 

the -State of the art of the national performance-based- 

movement, and on fostering*, a widespread national dialogue 
-1 " 

Taken from Norton, Harrincton, and Gill, Performance-based Teacher Ed- 
ucation: The State of the Art - General- F/luc at ion and Vocational Ed- 
ucation (Draft Version), The Center for Vocational Education > The Ohio . 
State University, 1975, PP- 33-39. , , ; 
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about the" progress, prospects, and problems of the movement. 

Another national effort launched in 197 2 and also 
supported by the U, S. Office of Education is The Multi- 
State Consortium on Performance-Based Teacher Education. 
Perhaps best known for its widely disseminated and read 
PBTE newsletter, the effort represents a concerted approach 
by 13 states to promote the cause of PDTE, particularly - , 
within their own states. The prcrject, administered by New 
York State and directed by Theodore F. Andrews, has as one 
of its primary objectives "the dissemination and communica- 
tion of information about' performance-based teacher educa- 
tion." Jt has also focused on the implications of PBTE for 
state certification, on the interstate sharing of information, 
materials and personnel, and on helping member states 
develop management systems for performance-based approaches 
to teacher education. 

A' third prominent national effort is The National 
Consortium of CBE Centers. The CBE consortium is an infor- 
mal association of institutions involved in the development ' 
and, implementation of Competency-Based/ Teacher Education. 
Also supported by the U. S. Office of/ Education , the con- - 
sortium consists of nine National CBt Centers, each of which 
was an outgrowth of ' the design and/development activities'' 
-i^f,iated.in..l968- as the .Comprehensive Elementary Teacher' / 
Preparation Models. Each of the Centers is involved in 
conducting CBE research and development activities for 
implementing preservice and, .in-service program model's," 

' . ' . ' . 24 



and in providing developmental assistonca and training to 
others interested in installing competency-based education 
programs. The Consortium serves to coordinate cftorts of 
the nine Centers, to provide CBE loadershit) at the national . 
level, and functions as a clearinghouse for providing 
developmental program as5.;istance . 

In order to attain an overviev; of the extensive 
and pervasive n^ature of the many other PIVFE, CBTE , , and CBE 
efforts, consider the following list of 4'! activities pre- 
pared by Allen Schmieder and flargaret McKoely (1975 ). 

State of the Art--Curront Activities in 
Competency-Based Education 

1 Seventeen states have mandated the approach as a full 
.,* new or alternative system for, teacher education and- 

certification; 15 others are considering similar action. 
Several states plan full implementation within the next 
several years. 

2 Approximately 500 institutions of higher education have 
pilot programs.., about 120 havp large operating programs, 

■ and 15 have institution-wide programs. , 

3 In 1972 a complete bibliography on the subject had 22 
items; a "complete"- bibliography finished in 1973 in- 
cluded over 800 items covering 57 different categories. 

4 J^ilot programs exist for almost every conceivable cat- 
egory of education: adult education, teacher education, 
education media," library personnel, nuclear radiology, 
dentistry , etc. • ' 

■ 5 Thirty-seven out of 58 national professional associations 
based education program development. 

6. Six states have; mandated both competency-based education 
'■ and career education as' major program priorities. 
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7. Competency-based examinations have become part of the 
licensing process for several occupations and prof es-~ 
sions. 

8. Amajor national commission including 30 prominent 
educators and political leaders has been ^rmed to 
spearhead a national research and development program 
in CBE--the ' commission is supported by private founda- 
tion^ and is affiliated with the Educational Testing 
Service of Prinx:eton, Nov/ Jersey. 

-»»■' 

9. Thirty-one states have joined the Interstate Certifica- 
tion Project concerned with the mobility of educational 
pe^^scuinel and interstate reciprocity ^f teach/ing cer- 
tificates. A major focus of the 7A-Td program ,is on 
transferability problems relating to competency-based 
education. 

t ' .i . ■ ■■ '■ 

10. Fourteen states have formed a natiofial consortium for 
the purpose of. sharing information materials and per- 
sonnel and for helping member states to 'develop manage- 
ment systems for, the development and use of performance- . 

\. based approaches to teacher education and certif icatio^n . 

-/ " . 

11, Leadership representatives from a cross section of 

educational consti tuencies--higher education, teacher 
" professional associations, school systems, students, 
.the basic studies , -state education agencies, the 
Federal Governinent--have formed a National Committee oh 
Per f ormance-^Based Teacher Education (sponsored by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education) 
determine the "state of the art" of the national 
/ competency-based education movement and to support a 
i widespread national dialogue about the progress, prospects 

and problems of the CDE movement. 

' 12. Ten predominantly black colleges have, formed a consortium 
to spearhead the development of competency-based educa- 
tion in. small colleges. ^ 

13. The Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education 
supports projects which ^anclude a large number- of pro- 
fessions* and are generally djLrected at the identif ica tit)n 
and formulation; of competency objectives, assessment 
•'for mastering of competencies , and the design and 
implementation of learning processes . which facilitate 
the attainment of specified competencies. 



14. 138' TeacFer "corps project^^^^ many Tnstitu-' 

tions of higher education and local school systems 
give high priority to CB,E programing. ' ^ 
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A national occupational competency Testing institute 
has been formed at the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

HEW is supporting the development of alternative approa 
to staff development for adult educators in all 10 HEW 
^egioSs. TWO regions (II, HD have concentrated on 
compe?ency-based%ducation, others have focused on re 
lated .approaches . 

Ohio' state university's Career Education Personnel 
Deielopment Project (USOE) is developing competencies 
for teacher eduoation in career education. 
There is a National clearinghouse on PBTE at American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, in 
Washington, D. C. 

There is a National Clearirtghouse on Individualized 
instruction at Georgetov7n University, in Washington, u, 

There is a National- Clearingholase for CBE in Community 
ISd Junior colleges., Universit^ of Florida, Gainesvill. 
Florida. 



There is a National' Clearinghouse f^^/^^ion^ Research 
in CBE, at Bowling Green University, Bowling Green, Oh 

e^perimentSrCBl moLls in teacher f-^^^^^^^,,, 
nrovide developmental assistance and training services 
?or those Interested in installing CBE programs. 

The American Bar Association ^PP"^?^^"?^; '^'^tions 
(Hastings Law School, San Francisco) Ihe i^Pl^^^^^°"^_ 

CBE movement for training =of lawyers and for educ. 
tion related court cases. ' 

^The school Library Manpower Project f"^i"i^^ors six 
•experimental program models in competency-based libiai 
media education. 

"over two years the AACTE National Committee has spon- 
sored 10 regional leadership training institutes for . 
over 2,000 educational leaders. 

: A Virtual "National Storehouse" of "^^^^J materials 

and development ceptnsxs , ,e . g . , -^^^.^ +-r-.-iinina 
, £cn lr^r^L rat-aloaue) validated training 

Tate^iru," nf^oSsSesf ??U ieachers CcUe^e Unit., 
"Larson's iuided Self Analysis, Interaction Analysis 
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fying and evaluiting competencies acquired m domestic 
and volunteer activities. 

The council, for" the Advancement °f ^^f\^,^°^i^J|^eJ s 
conducting case studies regarding cost effectiveness 
in a variety of CBE programs. 

A number of skills and competency banks ^^^^ 
developed at several institutions of higher education 
and regional education laboratories. 

Large module banks exist at approximately 10. institu- 
tions. 

Four states have developed state-level generic competency 
catalogues. 

The Antioch-administered University Without Walls 
Program provides external degree °PP°^tunities for 
thousands of students through a national network ot 
colleges and universities. 

The open University of the United kingdom enrolls _ 
nearly 50,000 students from all walks of life and is 
"he largest educational publisher in the nation. 

New vork State has developed an external degree P^°g^J^ 
in the fields of nursing (AA&BA) , business administration 
(Lfand the liberal arts (AA&BA) , (heavy emphasis on 
life experience and military experience) . 

The Learning Resource Center Syracuse New York has 
a qoal of providing competency-based external degrees 
to 5,000 adults in the next several years. 

Experience to date in implementing CBE programs' ^or 
!^cS?^rp?u^l?fauSrL^a^i:i??arLiS?ip^eSi an a„a. 
-?mplaLSta?"n, evaluation, and rS^slon of many of 
:-da?lUmenrof a wide array of instUtional materials 

and resources . ■ ^ , u / 
—building of relevant aata banks I i^^i-r-u- 

-development of new assessment procedl^s and loistru 

ments n • 4. 

--development of competency lists 



An institute for Research and Development ^ Competency- 
Based Teacher Education Programs has been .f>>^med m the 
College of Education at Wayne State University. 
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The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development 
at the University of Georgia is developing a competency- 
based center in Curriculum and Supervision. A number of 
other places now have CBE degree programs in supervision, 
including University of California at Santa Barbara, 
Florida International University, University of North 
Florida, Governous State University, Tri State College, 
Louisiana State University, Weber State College, and the 
University of Utah. 

The American Association of School Librarian Division of 
the America: Library Association has formed a committee 
to develop competency-based certification model for 
school media personnel . 

The Model Legislatioa Project, working in cooperation 
with the La\^r/ers Committee for Civil Rights Under the 
Law, made an analysis of all state regulations and laws 
relating to education (developed 3,000 pp. index) and 
as one consequence, 16 developing model legislation for 
competency-based .education. 

Six leading CBE states, working with the National 
Commission on PBE, are developing plans for -coordinating 
research programs and sharing results. 

Competency-Based Education is one of the major priority 
areas in a newly developing Federal Government interest, 
in finding ways to diminish the isolation of formal 
education. Three Federal agencies (HEW, Commerce, 
Labor) have formed inter-agency task forces— including 
one on CJ3E— to work on the problem. 

The National Institute of Education is supporting a 
number of significant CBE efforts — two of the most 
important being the California Project which is 
examining relationships between teaching and learning 
in key subject areas and the Oregon State Project which 
is developing CBE programs at the high school level. A 
large number of other NIE projects have important 
implications for CBE program developers. 

Experience to date in implementing CBE programs for 
educational personnel development includes the : 
— conceptualization and initial development of an 

array of CBE pilots 
—implementation, evaluation, and revision of many of 

these pilots 

— development of a v^7ide array of instructional materials 

and resources 
— building of relevant data banks 
' — development of new assessment procedures and 

instruments 
— development of competency lists 
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ttachment B , 



Modul P' cw CI: klist 
I^Iodul, Z'l , . ^P-^vi vjed by: 



LangiK:^ 



1, 








• c ^ 




2. 






3. 




i .Ti' 


4. 


The 




5. 


The 


—1" C 




not 




6. 


Tlie 


air 




it, 




7. 


Tlie 






mechanics 


8. 


Tlie 





intrc duction nf onnati:Dn 





Yes 


No 




Yes 






Yes 


lo 




Yes 


No 


;u>- are 








Yes 


No 


w t : do 








Yes 


No 


merely 








Yes 


No 


reader . 


Yes 


No 



ions are simply and clearly stated, ^. 

-nince objectives arc* stated n measur^.c. 
.ions clarif ' the rforinanct: objectiv ; 
' a restaterr. jnt c he perf orraance obi 
cions clarif / wha ..he performance is, 
ry it is nec3ssar^- 



Learning E:<n^-ricnces 

1. Leamin's experiences are sequenced logically. Yes No 

2. Learnii:^ experiences do not overlap. Yes No 

3. LGarnin::^ experiences lead to competency in the performance 
objective. 

4. All required readings contribute directly to attaining the 
objective. 

5. All required activities contribute directly to attaining 
the objective. , ' 

6. \s]\en an activity may be difficult to implement, alternate 
\.'ays oC completing the activity are provided. 

7. Optional learning activities are provided to give depth 
and flexibility to the learning experience. ^ 

8. A range of activities is provided to accommodate students 
of different abilities, needs, and interests. 

9. A range of activities is provided, to allow for both indi- 
vidual- and group work. 

10. Role playing activities include role descriptions and situ- 
ations to guide anyone playing a role outside his/her o\-m 
frame of reference. 

11. The learning-activities are varied and interesting, with a 
minimum of repetition from one learning experience to 
another. 



Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 



Information Sheets (Criteria in the "Language^* section apply here) 

1/ The module is self -contained, . if possible, and practical. Yes No 

2. Information sheets contain up-to-date information.^ ^ Yes No 

3. Information sheets are concrete and tangible, not just vague 
genera^lities or lists of criteria; they tell "how to." Yes No 
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4. 


Tlf OT"; ' ' 




ire relevant to vocati . ; ■ education, 








* ith : 


dr 


from variou." . crvicc of vocational 








• Jucac 






Y.'S 


K 


5. 


> itsi'. r 




:quire less l-an 30 p-ige. ^f reading per 








.. ./arnir:. 










6. 


Cutside r 


. rtc 


i-e not nore than 10 year: ^Id ^unless 








izney arc 




inal value). 


' CiS 


ino 


7. 


T^icre arc : 


L C' - 


C'\;er oi-tsiai references y. r learning 








f"' " •' n n T r- n c 






cs 


No 


8. 


Outsid-. r 


!■ 


ire standard enough that they should be 








r -'.id i I'." rv. 




1 any nu dulo user. 


es 


No 


Solf 






T , Checklis ts 






1. 


Sc- If -c'loc 




: simply rote activities .irai are not 








ob vi ou vr 




informrition provided in i.ne learning 








expciri one 




jnsively reflect the information provided 


Yes 


K-- 


2 ^ 


«^ L. J. i. v.. I I l_ V- . 










in r I'l O 1 




: • j r i e n c e . 


Yes 


N- 


-J • 






. :h do more than parrot the information in 








the rcidir. 




provided to reinforce learning . 


Yes 


ir.o 


L 


C] 1 n r* Ur 1 i e f < ■ 




zated in observable, performance terms. 


Yes 


Ko^ 


5. 


Checklis t 




le all criteria necessary for successful 




Ko 




n f"< T~ f r> r~"^ i "p* 






Yes 


6. 


Checklis: ^ 




" ly assess the learner's progress toward 








Che ob ice :: : 




Yes 


i\ . 


7. 


Al Ccrnal i\ 


. {) 


-,.oi- ovaluation are provided for those 








learners 


n 


lat arrange to work v;ith peert:. 


Yes 


MO 


8. 


ivich 1 ood'n • 




ice includes a stated level of pcrfor- 








ma nc e . 






Yes 


No 


9. 


lilvalual ion' 




for n -cling if the level of perfor- 








inaiicc? is n ' 




Yes 


No 


Media 










1. 


The nulcia 




;. cable to all vocational service areas. 


Yes 


No 


2 . 


Tiic media 




ra:c, clarify, reinforce, or extend the 








concepts i:itroduced in the module; they don't simply repeat 








them. 






Yes 


No 


3. 


The media ar 


re 


alistic, i.e. , the. teacher, students and 








real school 




in.', are beli:,vable. 


Yes 


No 


4. 


The length . 




c nedia i- reasonable (10 to 20 minutes). 


Yes 


No 


5. 


The ricidia .r 




^cresting -'is ually/aural ly . 


Yes 


No 


6. 


The nudia ' 




ear visually/aurally. 


Yes 


No 


7. 


If the med f -i 




luciG an exemplary instructor, the instructor^: 




No 




a. rolatt 


veil 


: v:i zh s tudents . 


Yes 




b . us e s 5 




feedback. 


Yes 


No 




c . us e s r 


ia )r teaching aids vjhere appropriate. 


Yes 


No 




d. presen 


f 


ormation geared to the needs of the students. 


Yes 


No 




e. tcache^^ 




he basis of up-to-date learning theory. 


Yes 


No 


8. 


The media ar 




ee from racial and sex bias. 


Yes 


No 


9. 


The media ar 




vely and acnion-oriented. 


Yes 


No 


10. 


The informat 




is presented in a logical sequence. 


Yes 


No 
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Overal i 

1. Tag r/..:!ulG delivers on the objectives. 
'2, The m:?dule neets "nev/ format^' specifications. 

3. The m-dule is internally consistent (objectives, a::r:-^: ions 
feedbc-ick devices, etc. do noz contradict each othe: , 
ciirec.ily or indirectly). 

4. i,'o la.j.rning experience other than the final learnir 
periemce requires performance in a real school siti^it -~" 

5. Cpportunity is provided for practicing any perforruini. 
v'hich must be executed in the real world. 

6. Tne final learning experience requires performance -jLt: ~ 
actual school situaticn. 

7. The learning experiences are realistic; i,e., they - ^ 
require an unreasonable amount oi prior knowledge 

time on the part of the learner. 

8. The module is easy to implement; i.e., it does not rr .uiire 
an unreasonable amount of the resource person's timu 

9. Learning activities, information sheets, d'ase studie. ; 
resources, etc. provide across-the-board representation of 
the various service areas in vocational education. 

10. An introductory statement is provided which motivates zhe 
student by explaining v;hy the competency is needed, not 
simply v/hat the competency consists of. 

11. An introductory statement is provided which places' the 
module in a frame of - reference with other modules in the 
category, and with the broa^ th.eory of vocational education 

12. All necessary prerequisite ccnpetencies are listed. 



) 



PI^OCESS 



.3 i-_:ticn wLxcr. fc -ws . :■ ■ :-jes tea st^ge the 
teache e.' ...::ation procrairi .icrisigr .jcess which ha-, -iii^ ^^n 
sugge: -ad ..v- W. Rob-art Houston :^r. "iJGsigninc: Inst: u:~::: nal 
Syster.£ f - ?erf ormance-E^s 3d E'.^ca:::ion Programs, ^ rh.^ 
experi-c-nc :3 provided are i^a^end- -.tc. help participsr.:: : 
(1) bcrt£ - -.^derstand ~hc i:_-ogr?..x d-i-^ign process and 1 --S 
opera*_^on:-l inipl icatic.ns ; ar.d (1, better understand zl 
roles :he iTT.ight play in _:ili':-a::ir. :j that process. 

le c-^n steps are lis^-^d below: 

S pecif y Assumptions 

Identify Competencies 

DGlincaiiiG Obj ectives 



9 

^0 

Tk 
in nat 
model. 



Ind,.cart_ Criteria-levels and Assessment M .ac- 
Obj icti^^e-3 



for 



Cluster and Order Objoc-ives for Ins truc-.i-:.:! 

Design Instructional Strategies or Modul-;'f: 

Organize a Management System 

Prototype Test: Ins truct J. onal Systeir: 

Eval late In. tructional Pr- ^gram 

P vtf ^ Progr ..m 

■J r ::)c-3ss is n' t linear, b systemic and rea :_iierativc 
re*^- c-rntribut \g to a more and more refined and explici 



■^Early version of Competency-Based Teacher Education Program 
Design:. A Simulation , Houston, W. R. , Dodl, M. R. , and Weber. W. 
a; Competency-Based Instructional Systems, P. O. Box 90627, 
Westfield, Texas 77090. 
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TVPtrflt INSTRUCTIONAL SEOUENCg 
FOR CVE MODULES 



MAJOR FEATURES OF 
THE CENTER'S PBTE CURRICULA 

EACH MODULE FOCUSES UPON m OR MORE VERIFIED 
IMPORTANT V0CATI04MAL TEACHiR COMPETENCIES 

I MODULAR DESIGN PROVIDES MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY FOR 
" DESIGNING MWIDUMiZED PROGRAMS BASED ON NEEDS 

3: DESIGN OF LfARNlNG EXPERIENCES ALLOWS FOR INDIVIDUAL, 
SMALL OR LARGE GROUP INSTRUCTION 

4. ALL M0DUIE3 ARE SUITABLE FOB PRESERVICE AND/OR IN- 
SERVICE USE 

5. MOST MODULES ARE SELF-COSIWiB) 

6. RECOMMEfiSES Omm GSTS©E RESOURCES INCLUDE 
PRMD ASQ SlULTl-iSDiA MA"SRfALS 

7. DESIGN ?EF.ilTS ADMATIOI PR0U6H USE OF SITUATION 
SPECIFIC LiailAL S\!BIALS 

8. EACH mm mmmis m evaluation of the specii 

CGiPETEKCY IN AN ACTUAL TEACHING SITUATION 
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Attachment E 

Script: for the Center PBTE Slide/Tape Presentation 

1975 

Teacher educators have oTways^ soueht to provide teachers vjith the skills they 
need to perform effectively. 

In spite of this aim, however, a recent National Education Association survey 
indicated that rvany teachers felt dissatisfied v/ith their preparation in the 
basic teaching skills. 

\^iy were they d isf^atis f ied? One reaF.on nay be that a careful analysis of the 
snocific teach in-; .skil ls needed had never been" done . 

Another re:ison nay be that most t-ncher education courses emphasise the theory 
of teaching in general rather than focusing on the specific skills needed. 

Teacher education programs have also long been aimed at giving teachers the 
necessary number of courses , v:ith the proper titles , to meet certification re- 
quirements. 

As a result, these programs tend to focus on knowing about how to teach rather 
than on beini; able to perform specific teaching skills. 

As everyone knows, there is a fundamental difference between knowing about the 
job and being able to do the job. 

Another result has been tlie offering of similar methods courses in every disci- 
pline or sservice area, thus duplicating efforts. 

Teacher education programs have also tended to use paper and pencil tests to 
determine a prospective teachor*s ability to .perform in the classroom. 

Not have been required to ^.emonstratc their competence, it is not surprising 
that many teachc-rs find themselves unprepared to meet the challenge of the ac- 
tual, classroom. 

Tliese concerns prompted the development of an alternative approach to teacher 
education: Performance-Based Teacher Education, or PBTE. 

PBTE stresses the identification of the specific knowledge, skills ^ and att i- 
tudes - -called competencles--that are needed by all teachers. 

ITiese competencies are stated as performance objectives to be achieved. 

PBTE programs are then designed to help students achieve these objectives. 

A student's program can be Individualized to meet his or her needs, interests, 
and abilities. 
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"In PBTE programs, students are able to work toward the objectives at their own 
pace, instead of at the pace of the ins tructor or the group . 

Evaluation of the teacher is based on his or her ability to perf ortn sucess- 
fully in actual teaching situations. 

The performance-oriented nature of PBTE programs can make students more account- 
able for their performance and more confident in their basic teaching skills. 

The Center for Vocational Education at The Ohio State University has developed 
a performance-based curriculum. ^ . . 

Curriculum materials have been developed in modular form for preparing teachers, 
preservice and inservice, in the seven vocational service areas: agricultural 
education, business and office education, distributive educations health occupa- 
cions education, home economics education, technical education, and trade and 
industrial education. 

Center work began with research efforts to determine the essential competencies 
or skills of effective vocational teachers. 

Educators representing all of the vocational service areas identified a total 
of 384 competencies as critical to successful vocatiofial teaching. 

These competencies were clustered into 10 categories and then further grouped 
into iQcdule topics . For example, one category is Instructional Planning; 
v/ithin that category is the module *'Write a Lesson Plan." 

OthGT*-. examples include modules in -Ins tructional Execution, Instructional Eval- 
uation, and Instructional Management . , 

A total of over 100 learning packages, or modules, covering the 384 competencies 
were developed. 

The modules were developed in a cooperative effort by faculty at Oregon State 
University, the University of Missouri at Columbia, and the Center for Voca- 
tional Education, Tlie Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio. 

Writing teams , representing the different service areas at each university, 
developed the initial set of modules. 

Teacher educators at both universities and Center staff critically reviewed each 
modulo. 

The Center staff then synthesized all reviews, and the modules were prepared 
for preliminary field-testing . 

Preliminary testing of the modules was conducted at three sites: Oregon State 
University, the University of Missouri at Columbia, and Temple University. 

Students and teacher educators involved in the testing provided feedback based 
on their use of the materials . 
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. • , 1 o Dbti^ined fron independent consultants and 

Suggestions for rovi^'icn ^ o-e i o oDtdn^Q i-. 
subioct matuer experts who rev,., ^ed thc: r.oaules . 

, tMr- k4i a rigorous revision process xn 

Vsir.-: these- inputs ., che .lule -nt Lnr- i^a ^ ^ 

-rep-:ran :i tor advanuc '>-^;:L lilLiI ♦ 

. . - ^-tion 0^- v;r.7 the skill covered is Important 
ll-ach mo le begins J . c'aP ^ . -tiun u. 

^nd 'u^v rclatos t;v r ' . : .^s., 

r-,> n-^ is or-ani-.ed and the various options for 

c ::plet:::'g it :ivo, l-:-:v^I 

a,.." „er n-n:mcc -, b^-- - '^-^^ -^-^^^"^ the ' rect.ired and supplemental ■ 
r. ■ -.lire s needed ar d^:: . ■-•ibcJ. 

... , . ,f , . --.ic -. ,f learning experiences designed- to help stu- 

" -. ^ : oV, ■■ . ci^- perfornancc of the competency xn an 

a : Lual . !i'>j1 : t:u.. ti - 

nrr-H- . students vLch the inforniation they need to 
^r^. ^Tuno^S:;::. o?h^.^::.r;-n/e.pe.iencc. il^7=t. the oppor- 
un-ty iM^acMc. - .mpecency in a simulated sicuation. 

. ' . , -lUnvs recuires the student to dcinonstrat e in an 

ILll:;JiSS^ ::::'he o;':h.rha. achieved the competency descr^ 
ill -he t:-.:rininal ol> j.^c ■ ^ 

r..,-. Icrnin.., oxpo.r- . r -c :nc:iude« devices «hich allow the student to get im- ' 
nJViate'jyed'back ::- I'-^ cr h.r -progress. 

n. . le-.-aiJ. e.po..-i^ : - s ..1.. . provide optional .activities that allow the stu- 
dent tl- caoice v.- ^uing a topic further. 

.0 If -contained. The provide within a sin£le^ooklet 



The modules nrc ^ 



t Of the nater^a--; "--e .sLadcnt will nsed, 

, -,1 re .— iRned for individual use, £rou£ activities are 

r ;^:;f a' - "l.:: : .l^r d^^a^:. is acti^iel,^^ - a resource person, 



oncou 

adviser, and ovrilu^ixcr 



A set .;f -r i e^rrj_r_i j; 



.. .rial^^ has been developed to assist with the in,plemen- 

- Mn- ^fTi;r^r^^^^^r^. material., are audio- visual and 21111^ 
nd ii^lu-.: .-^Lts for both teacher educators and students. 

X a-n^ bnol- on hov develop module, has also been prepared t5 assist educa- . 
t-.r .ho want ^o ....lop modules in sneciali^ed subject areas. 

Hotn -ae modules and Weinontati^^ have been advance tested at 

- r a sl?!rt^ a wiinr^icty of i^^IITi^IFr^al settings. 

The nter also c:ai acted a user survey to determine the potential denjand. for 
PBT;.: :.;.Kiales in v-cai ional teaciher education programs. 
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Hie. findings indicate groat interest in the PBTE curriculum among universities < 
and colleges, state departments of education, and other educational agencies at 
lill levels. . y^-^N^ 

*The materials are wanted f6r both preservice Lnd insLrvice education use. 

\ \ 

With the flexibility inherent in PBTE curricula, it is^easy to select modules 
so as to meet the needs and interests of both the institution and the individ- 
ual. * ^^N^ 

PBTE curricula offer a promising alternative to current teacher preparation 
programs. 

As the performance-based name implies, these curricula should result in teachers 
who are better able to^ perform efjf ectively. 

If you would like more information about this PBTE curriculum and the availa- 
bility of materials, contact: 

Performance-Based Curricula Program 
• The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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A PARADIGM FOR STATE PEI^SOMNEL DEVELOPMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Presented at the Fifth Annua! National Leadership Conference 
on Personnel Development 

Quality Inn-Cibola, Arlington, Texas 

January 27, 1976 

by 

Darrell L. Parks 
Assistant Director for Vocational Education 
Ohio Department of Education 



People are the single most important element that affect the 
degree of success of any program, movement or endeavor. Such a statement 
is as applicable to vocational education aB it is to any other facet of 
our social and economic structure. Ultimately, we rise or fall in relat- 
ion to the quality of the people who assume leadership and supporting 
rolos regarding the development, operation and maintenanqe of vocational 
education at all program levels. "An effective comprehensive vocational 
education program cah only be implemented. and made operationally functional 
today with a qualified and competent staff of teachers, supervisors and 

ndministrators.""^ 

In viev of the significance of the professional personnel com- 
ponent, "..'.an adequate supply of competent personnel is too important to 
vocational education • s success to leave to chance."^ A comprehensive 

1 Folicv-Hnkin, for Vocational Education. Division of Voc3.tional 
Education, university of California, iiovember, 19/5- P- 

^Darren L. Parks, "S'tandard Characterictica of Vocational Education", 
Unpublished rapor, Ohio Department of Education, 1^75, P- ^' 
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pereonnel development program must be developed and maintained on a 
systematic baGic» •providing some structure or framework which helps 
provide outcomes, many of which are predictable • '^"^ Such a system must 
address itself to the following points: - 

A* A perGonnel development- pro^-ram that ie based upon a commonly 
accepted and supported philosophy of vocational education with 
reference to iis purpose and its place in the total educ'ation 
schema* 

B. A program that provides for the preparation of all professional 
vocational education personnel including teachers, supervisors, 
and administratorSft 

C. An in-service pro^jram that provides the latest and up-to-date 

information regarding accepted current teaching methodolog-» es 

/ 

and technical advancements as they apply to vocational education. 
D« A program that establishes and maintains an effective and posi- 
i tive relationship with business and industry, local education 

agencies, teacher education institutions, an'd the appropriate 

state education agency responsible for the administering of 

program stajidardso 

E. -A pi^ogram that provides for advanced study and coordinated re- 
search efforts that address local, state, and national vocational 
education needs, problems and issues; tind 

F. A program that arises directly from the social, economic and 
cultural neede- of people in a demeinding, rapidly changing, 
technological society to which it is ultimately accountable* 

•^James D. McComas, *»W'hat Is The Personnel Development System For 
Vocational and Technical riducation? Comprehensive Vocational Education 
Personnel Development and Utilization . U. o. Government Printing Orfice, 
DUiJW Publication No., (oE7 72-1^1, p* 95- 
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Goals of a Professional Personnel Development System 

If a state system for professional personnel development' in 

vocational education is to be truly comprehensive in nature, it/seems 

only logical that the design and implementation of such a system be guided 

by a set of carefully f ormulat ed 'and clear3-y^ stated goals. /An illustration 

of some suggested goals for a professional personnel developinent system for 

/ ' • i 

vocational education are: ^ / ; 

A. To identify shirt-ran^e and/'int ermediate-range professional | 




personnel needs. 

/' • ■ i 

3. To develop and administer a plan for recruiting and training |. 

/ . ■ . . . I 

professional personnel in accordance with identified needs and \ 

commensurate with current and projected business and industrial 

practices. 

C. To identify and coordinate in-service activities aimed at up- 
grading and/or^ retraining existing professional personnel. 
To provide leadership and, coordination to the development and 
administration of professional personnel certification policies 
and standards. 

E. To assure optimal effeciency and effectiveness in the utilization 

of available resources in the preparation of professional personnel. 
To provide for both formative and summative evaluation processes 
to determine the relevancy and adequacy of the personnel develop- 
ment system. 

Assuming that the aforementioned goals are appropriate to a. professional 
personnel development system for vocational education, attention can then 
be 'directed ^ designing such a system aimed at realizing those gpjpls. 



Adapted from; »'A State Model for' Professional Personnel Development 
In Vocational i':ducation, '» by Darrell L. Parks>. Comprehensive Vocational^ 
Education Personnel Development and Utilization . U. Government Printing 
Office, DH:::W Publication lio. (01:7^2-1^1 , pp. ^5 - 59- 
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A ProfesRional Personnel Development System 

I The professional personnel development system proposed within 

the context of this paper is based upon the following principles.^ 

1. Planning for vocational personnel development should begin at 
the locus of educational responsibility, namely a.t the State 
level. 

2. Planning should not fail to occur at every point, of decision 
making. 

3. Opportunity should always be given for public and professional 
inpute which are external to the establishment. 

/ k. A, coDDrehensive vocat'iTonal education personnel ' development 

.-■•v./ 

system should always include a research component. 
5. A comprehensive vocational education personnel development 

system should always include provisions for review and eval- 
uation. \ 

Also, the point needs to be \emphasized that a system design. 



although somewhat structurally rigid i\n ^ncept, must possess a degree 
of elasticity or flexibility in order to be^"-functional. Such elasticity 
is necessary- in order t\adjust to the process variables that play upon 
it. In a professional personnel development sysN^em for vocational edu- 
cation these process variables include; unique pr^g£Am characteristics 
that cannot be addressed through standardized procedures, different target 
populations in terms of level of preparation and nature of responsibili- 
ties, fluctuating needs regarding the number of personnel required from 

\ . ■ 

year to year, the -nature of the training activity as to whether it is 

pre-^ervice or in-service, the availability of resources to support such 



^Gordon'I. Swaason, "Summary and Highlights of the First National 
Workshop On Comprehensive Vocational Education Personnel Development and 
Utilization," Comprehensive Vocational Education Personnel Development and 
Utilization . U. 3. Government Printing Office, DHJiW Publication No. (OE; 
72-lifl» p. 287. -45 / 
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a 'system, and agency/institutional differences. 

The remainder of this paper will address itself to an elabor- 
ation of the professional personnel development system depicted on the 
following page. 

Determining the needs Once the L'oals of the personnel develop- 
ment system have been defined and the common program philosophy has been 
established, the intial point of departure in implementing the system is 
to determine a base against which ensuing planning and programming efforts 
caB be directed. Such a needs assessment effort must be comprehensive in 
terms of covering the entire spectrum of occupational fields throughout the 
state which are vocational education's responsibility. This data must 
generate from an economic and projected employment bac re «eZl as from 
the program development, expansion, maintenance and/or phase-out perspective, 
The needs as., -ssnent component of the system, as is the zzrsc -with all tne 
other ays-.e- components, is on-going in nature and the ^. cess employed in 
making su :. an assessment should be constantly refined as expertise is en- 
hanced. 

In too many instances, past needs assessment activities have ^ 
been limited to cursory surveys, internal in design, with little, if any 
input from the business-industry complex. More and more the involvement 
of business and industry is essential if the system is to be responsive 
to the existing and projected needs and expectations of the job market. 
Business and industry will respond. "They will serve in advisory roles, 
join in planning processes, and assist with instruction at every level 
of the professional personnel development system." 

In recent years, the determination of personnel needs in vo- 
cational education on a statewide basis has been the responsibility of 
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the State Educational Agency responsible for the administration of 
vocational education. In fact, personnel needa data have been a 
corporate part of the otate Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
Education required by the Federal government in order to participate in 
Federal funding. The SEA should continue to perform the role of gathering 
data i-egardins professional personnel needs. However, such an assessment 
rrocer:.: -.hould utilize every available data source in arriving at profess- 
?.ona". p-; -'iJonnol need pro je: tions, 

Dev-3lopin~ the -:lan - niter the data has been gathered and 
Eynt:ie_iz2d regarding pro: rssional personnel needs, the^development of 
a co-rreLensive progi/am plan designed to meet identified needs becomes 
the nc-t .rde- of bulineas. The personnel developr-ant program plan should 
cet forth, in a rels/tively concise manner, the mechanisms or vehicles that 
t;ill be responsible/ for addressing identified needs. 

This pl4n must be cooperatively developed, involving the State 
EducationBl Agency, personnel 'training institutions, and an advisory body 
coraprised of representatives from business, industry, the local education- 
al agency level, past products and perhaps the lay public. 

The plan should clearly atate the needs, broken into their 
TraxiouG categories, the available resources for meeting such needs, the 
procedures relative to programming that will best utilize available re- 
sources in ceeting the needs, and, if necessary, alternative^ strategies 
to address. needs that cannot be met for one reason or another through the 

rcgulJir process. . » 

Furthermore, the plan should spell out the cooperative arrango- 
oents to be followed with personnel develppment institutions regarding pre- 
service, in-service, advanced study and research activities. 
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Adroini-storinp: the prg-K ram - Generally, it haa been common practice 
that teacher cducaVion in.-titutions play a cajor role in the preparation of 
jrocational education Vofessional personnel. HictoricuUy , it cr.n be pointed 
out that they h;i- performed their role rather successfully as indicated by ' ^ 
th,e number of capable cad cortpetent personnel who are currently enjoying 
leadership and instruc- ional positions in vocational education across the 



nation. 



However, with the rapidly changing times, and the additional play 
upon available resources, it is apparent that teacher education procrams 
must become more sensitive to both the internal and external pressures and 
adjust accordingly if -hey are to continue to' serve the needs in profession- 
al personnel developme-t in vocational education. 

Although no- explicitly shown on the personnel development model / 
on the preceding page, it is becoming exceedingly more important for teacher 
education institutions to develop their own comprehensive program plans that 
indicate their strategies for fulfilling their roles in the perr.onnH develop- 
ment process. Th^-o nlnr-. .-nvx' ali^o bo cc. .ratively developed, utilising 
the input and cornisol from an external advicory conimitte.e, a-;d setting forth 
a resource utilization plan that optimizes efficiency and effectiveness in 
reference to dollars, time and personnel. 

Another dimension that personnel development institutions must 
address involves the process that is to be used in staying abreast' with 
the rapidly changing technological and social movements- Efforts to keep 
up-tordate have implications not only for planning and conducting relevant 
in-service programs, but also carry implications for the in-servicing of 
professional personnel training staff. "We have many problems in education. 
One of which is seldom ever talked about is our lack of a realistic plan 
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for self-renewal and staff development throvaghx inservice education of 
come kind**''^ Le-t it be overlooked, the in^erv^ce element just referred 
to in the name of teacher education :lo just as imp\?rtan: for vocational 
education state leadership personnel. \ 

Cooperative arrangements between the State^ijcacational Agency 
and profesGiohal personnel development institutions relative to the 
development of vocational education professional per6or-i:C\can and do take 
on varying patterns* Some arrangements, may provide for .:uppWt of designated 
pocitionc at the university level, some may call for p2X':ial support of such 
poGitions, some may provide little or no support from a financial point of 
view^ and some may provide support in direct proportion to cervices render- 
ed in accordance with expressed needs stated in the compr ehen£3ive plan 
for profecsional personnel development. "^t net tiio caxpooc of this paper 
to propose which arra- ^er.cnt ;g tv^re dcsiratlc.^ However, it is important to- 
realize the importance of and necessity for open and cor^ :inuous dialogue 
between the SEA and. training institutions. A state prof -ional personnel 
■" development system for vocati-oni^^ education nust provide the vehicle or the 
means for such communications to take place if a truly comprehensive plan 
is to be implemented. 

Evaluating the results - The appraisal or evaluation process 
employed to determine the effectiveness of the professional personnel 
development program must be both process and product oriented. That is to 
say it must not only reflect upon the extent to which needs have been met 
quantitatively or qualitatively, but it must also look at the process to 
deteraine its efficiency in proportion to the investment of fiscal, time 
and facility resources. In essence, the evaluation component should provide 



^Jack R. Frymier, ''Developing Human Potential/' Comprehe nsive Vocational 
F^ ducation Personnel Development and Utilization , S. Government Printing 

Office, DHr.W Publication iN'o. (OE) 72-1^1, P* 35. 
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for both external and internal appraisals. 

External appraioal should deal with the extent to which the 
product is performing in the field* ouch an appraisal ehould be based 
upon a comprohenoive set of criteria that relate to the degree to which 
the neec was met, the' timeliness in meeting the need, the performance 
of the product in the field, the expressed satisfaction of the employing 
agency that utilizes the product, and the degree to whicU the product - 
considers him^self adequately prepared. This external appraisal will most 
likely be spearheaded by the State l::ducational Agency responsible for 
monitoring and maintaining vocational education program standards , however, 
provisions could and should be made to closely involve teacher training 
inst:.tut J . personnel in the appraisal procesG. 3uch involvement will, 
provide for immediate feedback that will reflec^t upon preparatory and 
inservice program strengths and shortcomings, and hopefully reduce the 
amount of turn-around time to make any necessary adjustments in the 

training program* 

An additional external appraisal process will also be available 
in ter:ns of the quality of the vocational student turned' out by the program 
that was a recipient of the professional, development process*'' Such eval- 
native information will have a built-in time delay factor, however, it - 
still must be taken into account in the final analysis of program and 

product ef f ectivtiness. 

Internal appraisal will raost^likely deal more with a process 
review, looking critically at the procedures that are employed in all 
phases of the personnel development system'* Such a formative evaluation 
procedure should be continuous and the syst.em -must be extremely sensitive 
to the findings in order that immediate adjustments and/or modifications 
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can b« made for the betterment of the system and to the benefit of the 

ultimate products of the system* 

Although a process review almost always implies a self-review 
approach, it may be worthy of consiaeration to include an external review 
component; that is. a review of .the process activities and procedures by 
a review element outside the system itself. Often, such an evaluation 
approach is more objective and can more readily see needed changes as 
compared to internally oriented evaluative efforts. 

ManaRinz. the system, - Nothing has been said up to this point 
regardinc the management of the^prof essional personnel development system 
with the exception that the responsibility for such a system rests. at the 
State level. However, it is obvious that such a system as the one just, 
discussed does not self-generate and is not maintenance free. Therefore, 
■ some mechanism must be designed to assume the responsibility for planning, 
implementing, operating and m.aintaining the professional personnel develop- 
ment system. 

As is currently the case in most states, a position has b^/..n__. 
designated within the State Educational , Agency structure that carries- 
a major responsibility for the development of professional personnel. In _ 
a majority of the instances, such a position was pr;cipitated with the pass- 
age of the Education Professions Development Irgielation. Such_l^islation 
at the Federal level has stimulated states to' direct attention to the pro- ' 
fessional personnel development issue in vocational education. 

. State Educational Agency structures should provide for the 
continuance of a professional personnel development position in the event 
that-Federal legislation should expire. The willingness of states, ^o make 
such a move is indicative oT their commitment to the importance of providing 

/ 
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a comprehensive and systematic means for the preparation of quality 
professional personnel in vocational educ5ition» 

The individual filling the 'personnel development position 
would have the responsibility for managing the various components of 
the personnel development system and would serve as the liason between 
the state, the training institutions, and the local educational a^^encies. 

Consideration may be given to the establishment of a coordi- 
nating council for professional personnel ,<ievelopment • This council -would 
be comprised of representatives from training institutions, business, 
industry, LEA's and the general public and its major responsibility would 
b© to serve an ex-officio, advisory role to the State Educational Agency 
on matters regarding the preparation of professional personnel for vocational 
education, ^ . 

Summary 

These are fascinata^ng but frustrating times. Problems are 
evident on every front; limite^l resources, criticism against education 
in general, high unemployment, increasing Federal intervention,' and the 
public's hue and cry for ever-increasing accountability. But these times 
will pass. The challenge lay in designing techniques and procedures to 
deal with these contemporary issues; to rethink our concepts arid processes 
for helping people to develop into quality professional personnel in 
vocational education. In doing this wo must think differently; we must 
comprehend the difference between 'doing' and 'being done to', and we must 
systematize our procedures and programs in such a way as to provide us 
a greater degree of control and a better assurance of the outcomes. The 
task is unbelievably large. We need to think bigger , harder, and better 
than We. have ever thought before. 
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ARIZONA STATE PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 

Outline of Presentation 

Robert V. Kerwood 
Arizona Personnel Development Coordinator 

M ajor problems in small states 

1. Lack of full-time staff 

2. Lack of "critical mass" to get professional development moving 

3. Same amount of paperwork as a large state with a large staff 

4. Regional competition with subprojects 

5. Maintaining continuity with short-term projects 

6. Extension policies on EPDA grants 

Highlights of Arizona Professional Development 

1. Fully integrated into State Plan and other Division" of Career and 
Vocational Education publications 

"2. Regular evaluations of the university programs 

3. All activities on a project basis ^ 

A. Increased emphasis on interdisciplinary projects such as Women in 
the Work Force 

5. Professional development has become an integral part of long-range 
•goals and the planning process. 

\. 

Future Needs 

l) Block grant to states for professional development 

2 . Statewide coordination 

3. Minimum of regulations c- 

4. Less dependence on discretionary money 

5. Larger subprojects 

6. Longevity on coordinator positions / ' 

-r^-<^^ ~ 

7. Long range goals on "the- national level 
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TilE ILLINOIS STATE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPl-lENT SYSTEM 
Richard llof strand 

1 vould like to talk just a little bit about our organisational system 
in Illinois. Wc are a little bit unique in that Illinois is such a populous 
state. We have about 672 districts, plus about 41 community colleges and 33 
area vocational centers. At last count we had about 13,500 vocational educa- 
tors- tenchers , administrators, and counselors. We train about 662,000 per- 
sons a year in the elementary, secondary, pos tsecondary , and adult education 
programs. It is also unique in that Illinois is a center for private voca- 
• • .nal education. Another 600,000 are trained through private schools. Many 
-of these proprietary schools ar^e in Chicago, and they have tuition coming in 

from many states. The State Advisory Council made a study' that 'found that 
. private vocational schools in Illinois take in about $1,000,000 a day in fees. 
In 1972, about $350,000,000 came to Illinois for fees in private vocational 
education. That complicatos the entire situation. 

I'd like to talk about our contracting process, our liaison structure, 
..vJ son,e concerns we have in trying to do more with less. We're trying to 
use the monies that we have more efficiently, more effectively, and with greater 
impact. But 'let mo star.t with our organizational chart. 

We have just joined forces with the Illinois Office of Education. We 
,ere separate until last July. Under lOE is Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education. Under that is a series of units, and I am in the Professional and 
Curriculum Development ^Unit. My main job is inservicc education. With EPDA, 



V.t- H. H. A State of the Art Study on_ th^Indej^ender^^ 
on Vocational Education, 1973. 
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Part B, Part F, and Part G, we also do things in preservice education and cur- 
riculum development. The priorities that we determine in Illinois aie decided 
annually through a priority inptit-.process . We just received the input data 
forms which were due January 1. The priorities that we cannot address in pre- 
service, inservice and curriculum development with Part B, F, or G monies are 
shifted into EPDA. We define a priority as the magnitude of a need, together 
with the plausibility of fulfilling that need. I'm sure you realize that with 
13,500 professional teachers out in the field, trying to reach just 20. percent 
of them in a year is a- gigantic task in itself. 

Everything we do is on a contracting basis. Almost all of our contracts 
are put out on Requests for Proposals. The RPP's will be prepared in conjunc- 
clon wi-ch the State Advisory Council and with a liaison structure which I'll 
describe later. Those RFP's will be coming out about the first week in April. 
People were asked to write to the RFP*s in competitive proposals. The propo- 
fikls are reviewed, negotiated and contracted by thb first of July for a one- 
ye^tir contract perio(i. About 80 percent of ouf-wdrk ic in competitive TOopo- 
V:atcv, Th„erc are no grants made directly to any institution. 

I'd like to spend a little time on the Univers i ty Occupational Education 
Coardinan>rs Council. We have eight public universities in Illinois that are 
tralril^ng Vdcaf ion^i education personnel. We write a contract with each of 
these universities for a person who is known as a Cbordinator on that campus. 
The person named is appointed by the president of the university. We pay up 
to one-hali of the salary of the Coordinator, plus s ome ' s^ecretarial services, 
travel, and materials. These Coordinators meet with one pe\^son from our 
office once every ■'^^y:^M^e^s_ to talk about needs, problems, and^commonali ties . 
It is more an effort to-get the v^niversities together than it is\to get' the 
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state office and the universities together. We talk at these meetings about 
the priorities and the contracted activities. 

We*re trying to do more things v/ith the money we have. One of the things 
that really helped us was going through Management by Objectives. Some of you 
have gone through that also, I*in sure. It was a difficult process, but it 
helped us get to a higher level of management. Instead of being intimately 
involved in all of the activities, we came to a '^process" orientation rather 
than an ''activity" orientation. WithMBO, everything is scheduled. 

Ve have started a thing called the SCILL System (Staff Competence in 
Illinois) in which we ^^ite contracts with local superintendents of education 
service regions to conduct "skillsh'ops'^ at local educational agencies, on 
their topics, with their time, and with their resource person. This is our 
attempt to satisfy some of the needs that come in on the priority input data 
process. We get lots of requests from school districts to send somebody out 
to talk on a specific subject or conduct a workshop on a particular need. 
Tliis is our way of meeting those local kinds of needs. 

The morey from the superintendents of education service regions is for 
all of education, but we are trying to break some of that loose for use in. 
vocational education. Our funding is for vocational education, but we^re 
not opposed to having the skillshops . f or all of education. For example, 
metrics is the same in physics as it is in industry. We are inviting all 
the people that are involved in metrics. The State Board of Education in- 
structed that every school, by the fall of 1976, will have implemented metric 
education. The boom fell on us in inservice education to t^to' get all of 
that accomplished. *, 
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We're also trying to work out some alternative vehicles for delivering 
inservice education. Tlie typical v.-orksliop has its effect, but it's limited. 
Once the contract is over and the final .navel falls, that's it for the season. 
Ue have moved into- some other strategies. One thing we have been developing is 
self -instruction for teachers. We have four packages available right now on a 
•free loan basis from our materials center. We have sel f- ins true tional pack- 
ages on metrics, measurable objectives; and the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act. We even put out a self-instructional package on self-instruction. 

We are involving the professional education association as much as pos- 
sible. We run contracts with the Illinois Vocational Association. We'll be 
running 17 mini-workshops on 16 topics in vocational education at their con- 
vention. We have a contract right now using EPDA money with the- Illinois Asso-' 
ciation of School Administrators for workshops on career education. We con- 
sider that a very vital link in the total system of staff development. We 
haven't done anything with the unions yet, though. 

We're also trying to do some things in developing internal consultants to 
the school iistricts. Tf tliere are ten f our tii-gradu teachers in the school 
district, one of those teacbeirs may be identified as a consultant in metrics, . 
occupational safety and health, or whatever. Tliis would provide a continuous 
role of inservice staff development. 

We're also asking local districts to do planning for professional devel- 
opment within the district. To date there is no real lever on getting dis- 
tricts to do that. 'niere is some thinking in the state office of tying con- ' 
tinuing certification with local plans of staff development. Right now, if 
you get a teaching certificate in Illinois, you're good for life. 
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I was talking this morning^with one group about the action research that 
we are crying to do--trying to instruct teachers . on how to do some action re- 
search. The objective is not research; the objective is to change teacher be- 
havior in the classroom. If you are a teacher and you are asked to evaluate 
three varying curricula, you'll undoubtedly look into all three of them quite 
extensively. Your instruction will change as a result. 

We're always looking for alternative vehicles and for ways of getting 
more "bang" for our "buck"--more impact from the monies we have. With ex- 
panding enrollments and more teachers, we are faced with having less and less 
impact on each teacher. The s^ems approach seems to be the only way to do 
that which works for us . . ' 
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TEXAS EXeiPU^Y REGIONAL PROJECT 
Billy Pope 

Region Texas, Education Service Center 

There, are several people in the audience who could do a much better job 
than I of describing our regional project for you-Roger Labodda of New Mexi- 
co, Zed DsVaughan froiP. Oklahoma, Jack Nichols from Arkansas, Leo Schreiner of 
Texa^,. and I-Lirie Louise Hebert from Louisiana. Those five people have had more 
to do with shaping this project than I have ever had. I just manage it and 
make sure things happen somewhere along the line, that people and media get 
together, and chat the coffee is in time for the breaks. 

This past year we held our fourth regional conference. Each year the 553 
coordinators in the state, help plan a conference base'd entirely on, what's 
needed for the region-what we have going on in the different states that we 
can share, what we can "steal" (like Oklahoma "stole" Arkansas' extern pro- 
gram) -so it is a sharing process as well as a learning process. This year our 
emphasis was on special populations-the needs of special populations, what is 
taking pLnce in different .tates to meet their needs as far as vocational edu- 
cation is concerned, and how we identify shortcomings within each state so that 
we can compose state plans to meet the needs of special populations. Each 
state made a concentrated effort to make sure that the person who had the 
major responsibility for developing the state plan was present. We had a 
show-^and- tell period for each state to demonstrate those kinds of policies^^m3_ 
practices that they are doing in terms of special populations . Then- the plan- 
ning group tried to identify those kinds of people who are action-oriented, who 
are doing things that make an impact with the different special r.reas. 
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Each year we try to build a four-day program that V7ill meet the needs of 
snate stiff members, teacher educators, and otliers in terms of inservice 
training for personnel development. Last year X think we had our best con- 
ference because of the input of the different people who planned it, and be- 
cause of their willingness to lielp secure the necessary personnel to have a 
successful conference. V/e- planned for 100 and we ended up with 136 in atten- 
aance--our largest group ever. The amazing things about these conferences are 
the joint effort, the sharing among the five states, and the willingness to 
cross state lines with concepts, ideas, and resources. I think these are 
among tlie greatest outcouos that we have had of the '^our conferences. This is 
the conference report in which we have recorded what took place, the presenta- 
tions, the action items that grew out of the program area meetings that con- 
cerned the program popple, the concerns of the states, and ways that we can 
meet the different issues as far as special populations are concerned. We 
think it is a beautiful way to have an interchange among the five states in 
terms of the professional development of vbcational-uechnical personnel. 

We are meeting. t:his afternoon to talk about v;hat direction we vjant to 
take next year in terms of our iuservice workshop for state staff and teacher 
educators. I would like to call your attention to t;he dates--Oc tober 7-10. 
Tliere is a reason for those dates. Arch Alexander, who always has some very 
direct input into the program, insists that that week in October is the best 
x^eck of the year to have a conference. It ends at noon Friday, but several 
of the participants from Oklahoma never make it home until Saturday night be- 
cause the conference always precedes the annual confrontation in the Cotton 
Bowl between the University of Texas and the University of Oklahoma. We tried 
switching /dates , but had no success at all. 
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At this tin^e I would v.-olcone any input from those of you who have planned 

this project for the past several years. 

J- loof- ■.r^a-r'c r inference the information that was 
.aV.n'S^ita ^rlorLindl^rspLufroJ-uiions in tKe s.ate plan 
TaS initiated teacher educators' input into the state P-"^;_^-^/^ 

^^ri-tie-rt^n^?. "L'°ir;■L^"r^"t/i:d"rt -r/oir-^^i-on^rft r^s ie a 

tMn to ^o^k in"; tL Internal cKchange among people is tremendous 
ll^fre I no waj tLrJo; can evaluate in dollars ,that kind of exchange by .t- 
self. 

Jack Nichols: I would like to add ™e thing. Billy is "o""' 
„e -7T:^^T^""^f ^ '^;St"r„r« 2rt%:op?e"t":rteif ;hirco„£er- 

ir^^'ir-'o^SeStivrro^g thrto tirz sVom^ to set to go. n is o„e 

Tf the fei conferences our people have ever attended that everyone saxd. I U 

go if I have trhe chance.'* 

I have been asked how other regions can use what we have done. I think 
the conference proceedings would be of some help, but I think more than that 
would be the interaction among people and the activities that ^re taking^place 
that began here as a nucleus for change back in -the states. I know Leo will 
admit that we have had some impact in the state plans as far as teach/.r educa- 
tion is concerned in Texa.s as a direct benefit of these conferences. There is 
no way of really being able to measure that for outsiders. 

Question: How did you determine this to be a priority for the utili^atio^ 
of your'regional project funds? 

The state coordinators did some checking with their people about direc- \ 
tions, concerns, and needs that we might meet in this way. 

Question: How much did each conference cost? 

About $31,000 including travc^l, consultants, and all the things that are 



associated v;ith it. • ^ 



Question: Wiom did you include in "special populations"? \ 

We talk about a great number of groups, and you may not agree with all 
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of thctn. For instance, wo included women, the disadvantaged, all kinds of 
ninorities, the handicapped, adults, and bilingual groups. It was a kind of 
"catch-all'' type of thing. 
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REGTO^^ VIII ST.\FF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP TO IMPROVE 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Vern Bak 
Region VIII Office 

Richard Edsall 
Colorado 

in Region VIII the state directors felt that it was probably time to stop 
and look at what vc are really doing-what our philosophy is and vhat our con- 
cepts are in relation to vocational education. We were seeing such things hap- 
'pon as the watering do.^ of funding apd new demands on funding such as in in- 
dustrial arts and the volunteer fireman areas. We have received reimbursement 
requests for such things as single courses in typewriting and industrial arts 
or explora.ory-type programs. As a result, it was felt by a planning committee 
that we should re-assess our concepts and principles i^n vocational education 
and determine what our philosophy is. Are we changing^ Are we flexible with 
the times? 

A workshop was conducted in Region VIII on staff development to improve 
the administration of vocational education, aimed at local education agencies, 
state education agencies, and advisory council representatives in selected 
groups throughout the region. Simultaneously, on the west coast ^ the Uni- 
versity of California, a similar project was being planned with representation 
from throughout the entire United States. Recognized educators in vocational 
education, teacher' education,\nd labor and industry developed a booklet, 
-Policy Making for Vocational Education/' I would encourage you to write to 
the Uaiversity of California and obtain a copy of the booklet, there are some 
very good principles and concepts directed at policy-making contained therein. 
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On Friday of this v/eek, the first of 11 briefings on that project v/ill be 
held in Washington for the Bureau of Occunational and Adult Education staff. 
Following that, during the next two months, there will be a briefing in each of 
the ten regional offices. Contact your regional office and they can tell you 
v;here and when it will be hold. 

Hie University of California will conduct a workshop in-each region, and 
we are scheduling this prior to our next regional conference which will be 
conducted by the University of Wyoming under the direction of Dr. Jim Durkee 
through the State Department of Education in Wyoming. They will be conducting 
our second-year conference of a three-year project. The first year, we were 
attempting to focus our attention on philosophical concepts and standards of 
quality; what really is quality and how you can define it. What's the purpose 
of vocational education? I think we need to identify the group that we are 
going to serve, and I think we need to re-assess constantly whom we are to 
serve in vocational education. \^.y is that necessary? Tliere are those who 
say it probably isn't and 'that it should all be called general education or 
career education or community school concepts. HoW does it really differ from 
general education?. 1 shared with the group this morning an experience I had 
last week. I was invited to attend a two^day insofvice workshop for teachers 
of career education. We spent approximately two hours trying to come up with 
a definition of career education. We had posr.tion papers or definitions of 
career education from eight states to read, and then we had Ken Hoyt ' s defin- 
ition. Our task x.;as, as individuals (and there were approximately 50 of us), 
to develop our own definition of career education. Well, needless to say, we 
lad 50 different definitions. Try it with vocational education sometime.- - 
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It was called to our attention a number of years ago that when we talked 
about vocational education, we found out ve all were not talking about the 
same thing. So, to begin to focus the effort, we asked Colorado to bring to- 
gether the siK states in Region VIII and to develop or to begin to develop a 
common basis (a common set of components that you're asking for), and we did 
come up with a report on the conference. Subsequently, we have developed a 
draft of a booklet that is going to be an outline of vocational education 
philosophical concepts as we know them in Region VIII. As you would expect, 
any time you bring 150 vocational educators together, you get every extreme you 
can imagine, from vocational education's being nothing more than an arm of ; 
general education to the opinion that it is to prepare people for either ini- 
tial emplo>Tnent or upgrading. VJe asked Dr. John Walsh of the Dunwoodie Insti- 
tute to come in and speak to us during this conference. We also brought Gene 
Lehrman in from Wisconsin as a consultant. We 'felt here were two people who 
had over the years developed a philosophy which was similar to what we hoped 
would be the outcome of the workshop. Dr. Walsh startled the group because the 
first thing he laid on the podium was Prosser's 16 theorems. There were a lot 
of snickers that went through the crowd when he started, and some said, "Oh, 
no, not that again.'* But when Dr. Walsh finished, he had communicated what 
vocational education is all about. I would encourage all of you to go home and 
review those theorems. Now you can update them, modify them, change them, but 
when it gets right 'down to it, you're going to be right back to them in some 
I basic form. This was the point of our whole conference. Dr. Walsh did point 
out and come up with v;hat he called a star, and I think it gets the point 
across, Tliat is, you can't talk in vocational education about any one entity 
in and of itself; each part depends on the other, and in the center of the 

i 
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whole program is the student. You can't talk about anything else. We went 
back even further and explored in the next part of the workshop the purpose of 
each program service area. We came up with a statement from one particular 
work group session that the vocational agriculture program exists to prepare 
people to enter the next level of education focusing on the baccalaureate der 
gree. K-cdless to say, we' /e had some rather frank discussion about that one. 

V/c :i turned it ov: / tio Jim Durkee from Wyoming. The second conference 
is gnin;.. -o focus on the problems, issues, and standards of vocational educa- 
tion. That conference will focus on the recognized vocational service areas 
and the purpose of those areas. They will develop. concepts and standards for 
Che scveri basic vocational service areas. Hopefully, next year we can talk 
more about that and the outcomes of that conference. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP I REPORT-^ 

Dr. Zed F. DeVaughan, Jr. 
Oklahoma 



The meeting of Group //I was held in the Mendoza Room of the Cibola 
Tun fron; 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon, on Wednesday, January 28. 1976, with 
the following persons present: Dr. Zed DeVaughan, group leader; Mr. Sid 
Cohen; Mr. Roland Krogstad; Dr. Richard Edsall; Dr. JoeKinzer; Dr. Arnold 
Wilson; Dr. Bob Kerwood; Dr. Charlie Jones; Mr. Don Brannon; and Dr. Vern 
Bak. Dr. Darrell Parks a-nd Dr. 'Dewey Adams were also present, and served 
as consultants, 

The purpose of the group meeting was to establish the basis for and 
characteristics of a Professional Personnel Developmenr System. There 
was-not enough time to/fully address the assigned task. ' However, the 
following belief statement^', recommendations, and comments resulted froip 
•the meeting. ^ . * - 

Belief Statements 

Since the .quality of workers entering the labor force is directly 
related to the quality of vocational Instr-uetion- ^isceived by_the__ 
trainee and since the vocational instructor in the classroom and ^ 
laboratory is a key Individual in the preparation of the worker, 
therefore professional development of those responsible for admrni- 
stration,: teacher training, and instruction in vocational education 
IS critical and must be supported by adequate resources. 

' ■ \ \ 
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That- the major purpose of proEcssioiial vocational development 
is to enable vocational educational personnel and others v/ho 
serve in increasingly important roles in vocational education 
to be more effective and efficient in understanding and ful- 
filling responsibilities in the performance and continuing 
education for individual careers in a contemporary society. 

Agencies, 'and Teacher Educa^ttm Institutions shouU have ma- 
jor responsibility for professional improvement of vocational 
personnel with input from other entities, such as State Ad\vi- 
sory Councils, business and industry, and others. 

That, as stated- by Dr. Darrell Parks in his presentation, 
state professional personnel development system for voca- 
tional education should include: 

.. Identification of qualitative an4 quantitative short- ^ 

range and intermediate-range pro^^essionai personnel nepds. 

■/.' 

In-service activities that identify and coordinate train- 
ing aimed at upgrading and/or retraining existing prcyfe?^^ 
sional personnel. 



Provisions for leadership and coordination for the devel- 
opment and administration of professionil personnel/ cer- 
tification policies and standards. / 

The assurance of optimal cffecicncy and effectiveness :in 
utilixaiiion of available resources in the prepara^tion of 

professional personnel. ,J) 

/ 

Provision for both formative and summative..evi /I nation 
processes to determine the relevrincy and adoqiic.cy of the 
personnel development system. / 

. Thht sections 552 and 553, Part F, of EPDA are vjitnl components 
of a comprehensive vocational, education program^' and that all 
future meetings and activities of EPDA include both components. 

Recommend ^jJ^lonjjiTacI^ by the to Ual Rroup of personn el develo£ment 
coord inators : 

. That linkage of 552 and 553 programs of professional devcJop- 
"ment bg-improved i-n .order.. .to..moje heavily impact on vocational 
education at the state and national levels.""^ -•- 

That a task force of Teacher Educators, EPDA Directors, and 
EPDA 553 Coordinators, be brought together to clearly define a 
philosophy of professional personnel development that will be 
a strong force on legislation. 



That this group become a uniCied, moving force to further 
professional personn<->L developnient . 



Comments 



I think it is appropriate to include some remarks, made by Arch 



Alexander, Deputy State Director of Vocational and Technical Education 
in Oklahoma, in his presentation at the Fourth Ann-.ai Meeting of Per- :, 
sonnel Development Coordinators in Washington^ D.C., on January 22, -t^/- ^r' 
1975.^ He discussed the basis or rationale for a s tate personnel . depii|i|'' ' - ';: . ^ 
o pment system. He pointed out that iu our vocational and technical '^ilg; ■ 
education programs, we have to prepare personnel who possess special / ' ' 
kinds of skills so each individual can make his contribution to our •■■^ 
way of life. Because the many skills vocational education is attempt- 
ing to impart to its constituents are different , it requires different 
preparation for the personnel' who are going to be involved in the de- . ■ . 
livery system for these skills. We must have input from the teachers 
in the field, -the student- who are undergoing the training, the admini- 
strators who are supervising the instruction, the members of the advi- 
sory council who have a feel as to what the general public wants and 
expects from vocational and technical teachers and/administrators, the 
supervisory and consultative staff of the state agency, and the staff . 
of teacher training institutions. 

He also said that successful coordinated effort for personnel 
development means opening lines of communication between the businesses 
'and industries that employ the products of ..Lhe_ vocational programs ,. the 
students who undergo the ' training , the teachers who provide the training, 
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-he administration at tjhe state and local level who supervise the 
training, the State Board, the Advisory Council, and the institutions; 
that prepare the teachers. Preparation of teachers and administrators 

tn ^t;-,rf vora r-ional pr ograms is l oo important to be left unco ordin ated. 

The risk is too high when coordination is left to chance. 

In addition, lie stated that at the state level, we must coordinate 
the total effort in .planning both preservice and in-service' education 
with or without EPDA. We have not really emphasized in-service educa- 

tion enough. It is a vital part of professional personnel preparatJ,on^ , 

V.'e must communicate more about ' in-service education at irrflevols . ' t 
Business, industry,, teachers, and students must pass on in-service 
training needs as they perceive them to administrators and state vo-tcch 
officials. The job of communication belong^' to the personnel development 
coordinator. ' College and university teacher educators must be receptive 
to changing needs for in-service education. If they, aren't receptive, a 
substitute^agency/will evolve to meet the. need. ,We havci^a lot to do .in 
coordinating in-service professional personnel development. 

We should^ be constantly reminded that the personnel development 
coordinator mur>t be involved in the total program of personnel develop- 
mc-nt, not just EPDA funded activities. To do otherwise woul^-d lead to 
piecemeal, disjointed, unasso-.iated management of personnel development. 
The coordinator must do more than coord inate , he must lead, initiate, and 
\lnnovate. He m.ust Sc^rve as a catalyst for personnel development within 
"the state staff and between the state agency and teacher educators in 
colleges and universities. And too, in order to make any significant lonj^. 
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.Jk^sring impact on professional improvement of state staff, teacher 
educators, vocational teachers, counselors, and administrators, the 
position of professional personnel development coordinator should 

-frave-sT^trxtrty • That person sho-u-ld-have-the necessary expertise, 
authority, and responsibility to make key decisions affecting per- 
son^^el development . 
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DISCUSSION CROUP II REPORT 

Linda Letwin 
Michigan 

The task of Group II was to devGlop a set of goals in terms of services to 



.be performed, groups to be served, and needs to be addressed, and then to de- . 
velop a skeleton system or model for personnel development. A subtask was to 
identify the components of a personnel developm/.nt system. 

An overall goal would be to provide adequate staff in all areas such as 
teaching, administration, counseling and all the occupational areas for Jot^l 
vocational education program. The sub-goals under that would identify short- 
range and long-range professional needs: 

1 To develop and administer a plan for recruiting and training prof-cs- 
• ' sional personnel in accordance with identified needs and ccnniens urate 
with current and projected business and industrial practices. 

2. To identify and coordinate insorvice activities aimed at, upgrading 
and/or retraining existing professional personnel. 

3 To provide leadership and coordination to the development and admin- . 
■ ' istration of professional personnel certification policies and Stan- 
dai"<Js . 

4. To assute optimal efficiency and effectiveness in the utilization of 
available resources. ■ 

5. To provide for both formative and summative evaluation pro.;ei.ses. 

Tlie following are the main components of a. persoWl development model: 

1 Asses s needs . This involves' the collection or gathering of dpta. 
s"ome of the groups that should be included in needs assessment are 
administrators, teacher educators, students, business and industry 
and especially teachers. Often teachers are not asked to provide in- 
put for a vocational personnel development needs assessment. 

2. Analyse. The second step in the model is to analyze the data. 

3 Prioritize. Tlie third s tep \is to set priorities. In setting priori- 
' ties it is suggested that the input of an advisory council or . comirtttee 
be considered at the same time. National priorities, regional priori- 
ties, local priorities, employment demand, current legislation and 
past evaluation should also be considered. 
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4. Develop a plaa . Tlie fourth step of the m^del is to develop a plan. 
Through the input of an advisory coiranittee, we would set objectives j 
identify activities, identify a delivery system or strategy for imple- 
mentation, set time lines, identify fiscal allocations, identify both 
human and physical resources , and identify the target population, 

5. Imple ment .and mainta ^^^P ^'i™^^^ five is the implementation and 
maintenance of the plan developed in step number four. 



6. Evaluate . The sixth step of " the model is evaluation. Evaluation re- 
1 lates to every step and should be ongoing in every step of our per- 
sonnel development model. Both summative and formative forms of eval- 
uation should be used. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP III REPORT 

Joe Dzurenda 
New Jersey 



Our group had responsibility for identifying the roles of the State De- 



partment of Education7~the LEA's, and the colleges and institutions.- Leader- 
ship within the State Department would manifest itself in facilitating projects 
and programs within the .department, implementing those projects and programs, 
assisting in the decision-making process, setting up policies and procedures 
in approving programs, assisting the LEA's in developing local programs of 

. professional development, conducting cooperative meetings between the ->tate De- 
partment of Education and institutions for program development on the various 
needs of the teachers and staff, making a needs assessment and setting priori- 

'ties based on the needs assessment, developing seminars and workshops for new 
and innovative programs, and coordinating courses for teachers at the insti- 
tutions. Within the institutions themselves, leadership should be developed to 
coordinate the various activities among the teacher . training institutions that 
provide inservice training. Local programs for recertif'ication are tied in 
with the system. Research identifying preservice needs and preservice training 
theory should be conducted at each'of the varlD^■3 agencies as well. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP IV. REPORT, 

W. A. Rumbaugh 
Kansas 

Our group was assigned to define the involvement of business and industry . 
in the process of profei^ional-development^ : ■ ■ 

Business/industry has a meaningful role to play in identifying the needs 
of personnel and should be actively involved in state-level planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating the states' personnel development systems. In addi- 
tion, these advisory groups can and should be actively, involved in the delivery 
system, such as internships for preservice programs and in providing validating 
experiences in technical competencies for prospective instructors. 

This same approach needs to be emphasized in programs in the local educa- 
tion agencies in their processes of ; developing , implementing, updaf.ng, and\ 
evaluating programs. Examples of this are numerous, but there is a single com- 
^mitment to the idea of actively seeking agriculture , business, iuJustry and 
labor involvement in all the processes-planning , developing , and evaluating 
personnel. State department personnel and teacher educators should belong to 
organisations such as the American Society of Training and Development, agri- 
cultural groups, home economics -related organizations, personnel directors- 
associations, etc. Students in teacher education^ programs should be encouraged 

to join these and other groups. 

Lastly, each state's plan must contain the machinery necessary to 

implement these re. commendations . 
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MINNESOTA IN-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATORS 

George Boroff/John Van Ast 
Minnesota 



-^--y-g^fs-ElreT-c-h^^^^ 

teacher cducat io^^ programs . There have often been doubts expressed that teacher 
educators are aware of sor.e of the new educational thrusts in vocational education . _ 
at the secondary, post-secondary and .dult levels. In order to help overcome some 
of these problems and to maintain high-quality teacher education service, the . 
State .of Minnesota has adopted. a vocat ional teacher education certification pro- 
cedure." This procedure is unique in that the certifying authority has b«en vested 
. in a Joint ^^uncil of Vocational Teacher Educators;^ a group of teacher educators 
■ who are elected to this body by their peers. 

In addition to the certifying authority granted . to ^1 1 in the Minnesota 
State Plan for Vocational Education, the Joint Council of Vocational Teacher Educa- 
tors has identified one of its roles as the improvement of vocational teacher edu- 
cation to insure programs-of the highest quality. It intends to do this by pro- 
viding experiences for currently cartified vocational teacher educators to add 
depth and l^re.dth their backgrounds. In 1974-75. the Joint Council sponsored 
two workshops v;hich provided in.service vocational teacher educator self-improve- 
tnent activities. At each of these meetings, approximately 100 vocational teacher 
educators froru Minnesota were in attendance. This is an indication of the concern 
that vocational teacher educators have for their o.^ updating. 

■ The Joint Cov-.ril of Vocational Teacher Education, being a voluntary, non- 
funded group, does n^t have a funding base from which to carry out a comprehensive 
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rogram of vocational teacher educator self-improv.mcnt . This proposal, while 
.einc prepared and subnitteJ by the. University of Minnesota, is intended to be 
,sed to carry out an .-n-service vocational teacher education program under guid- 
ance and advice fror, the Joint Council of Vocational Teacher Educators. 

The principal cbjoctives of the project bein, proposed include the following: 

• grade themselves in four topical areas: 

a. Concepts and practices of career education 

b. WorKins with mi nrity and disadvantaged persons 

c. Performance-bascQ voca.xonal education pro.craras, and 

d. Training programs in buf.iness and industry. 

2. to' provide as.i«,„« in ^ "-I'-^.^-^^i-.^^r^ 

to vocaLional teachor education anstitulaon5 an the State ot .ixanu 

■ for cp-iprred vocational teacher educators to visit ~ 

3. To provide opportunities l-or sciccuea vlk.ul.^ 

and assess the follov/ing: 

a. Training programs in business and industry . 

b. - Collooe and universi ty ' vocat ional teacher education programs 

c. /\nncd forces training centers 

d. CFTA vocat iona] programs 

Results Expected. 

1 

AS a result of the experiences to be provided, specific outc^^s as listed 

bolow will be expected. 

Vocational teacher educators wii: : 

taking place in their individual classroom. . ;., 
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Be aware of the problems faced by minority and disadvcint.ar,ed persons pur- 
suing vocational education. Such awareness will be demonstrated in the 
activities they use in iheir i:;d ividua 1 c 1 a^jsr oonui to prepare teachers who 
work with minority and disadvarita^.cd students. 

Be able to develop curriculum and learning activities which are perfcaiance 
based. 

Be aware of vocational education activities in business and industry and/or 
systems application to college classroom practices. 



r 



5. Modify vocational teacher education curricula as needed to best meet the 
needs of today^s teachar. ' ^ 

6 Utilize ideas gleaned from visits to business and industry training programs, 
armed forces training centers, and college and uuiver s i ty > vocat ional teacher 
education institutions to improve vocational teacher education curricula in 
the State of Minnesota. ' / ^ 



Approach 



Three types of activities wil3. be undertaken to achieve the objectives as 
listed earlier in this proposal. -These activities are outlined below. 
V o c a t i o n al_ Tear hcr_M uca^tor^ej^f^ 

A series of fovir one-day Vocational Teacher Educator Self -improvement 
Seminars will be held. Discussions by the Joint Council of Vocational Teacher 
Educato'rs to date, indicate that the following four topics are nost important: 
career education, working with minorities and disadvantaged, training progranis in 
busi^ness and industry, and performance-based vocational education programs. All 
vocational teacher educators in the state will be invited to participate in each 

of these seminars. There are at the present time llA certified vocational teacher 

o 

educators in the State. These persons are employed in two branches of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, six state colleges, as well as several private colleges, which- 
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are located in all-,parts of the State. The seminars will be hel'd under the aus- 
pices and planned wilh the assi.ua..ca of the Joint Council of Vocational Teacher 
Educators. The seminars will cons ist-o-f large- and small-group meetings. Indivi- 
duals from throughout The United States who have particular expertise In the topi- 
cal area will be selected to work with seminar participants. Individuals in atten- 
--^an?rB-vxl-t-be-a^ked--to-s-hare.--t-he-l.ca.r-nir.&-^L..Lli^ 



institutions who could not bo in attendance. Project funds will also be used to 
cover travel expenses of the participants. The employing institutions of each par- 
ticipant will be asked to pay all other expenses of the participant. 

Evaluation •fonBs/v.-ill be" distributed at; the end of aach seminar. Part iclpayitr 
..will be asked to assess the format, speakers , and activities. In additj^o^^-parti- 
cipants will be asked to indicate their needs for future seminary 

Ca lendar of" Events JAntjx ipatcd Fo r Spjr^nars): " ' \ \ 

September 30, 1975': Program for first seminars will be set and invitations. ; 
to participants will be sent. - • . | 

October 15-31, 1975: First seminar will be held. 

■.Dccen^ber 15, 1975: Program' for second seminar will be set and Invltatior^s 
to partio'pants will be sent. ^ \ 

( ' • ^ ' ■ 

January lV30, 1976: Second seminar wini be held. 

■February 28, 1976: . Program for. third seminar will be set and Invitations 
will be s>ent . . . ^ 

March 15-31, 1976: Third seminar v/ill bo held, 

April 15, 1976: Program for Fourth seminar will be set and invi'tations to 
participants will b(^ sent. 

May 12-25, 1976: Fourth seminar will be held. 
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Vocation a 1 Tc^nc h j; i-_Xl.^icn^^ 

A second set of the nc t ivi t i of this pzo^fct dc.iRncd to improve vocational 
teacher education is to nrovid/ uhis assistance in curriculum development and assess- 
CK-nt. This assistance will be provided in two ways: (1) r.o bring in experts to 
assist an institution to'dcvolop and asses, its vocational teacher education curri- 
enH.a. and (2) to pnrch.as. n^atcrials to assist in the assessment and development 
of curriculua. Grants for vocational teacher education curriculum developr^ent pro- 
jects will be awarded 'on the l^iis of fonr.al proposals. A subcommittee of th^ Joint 
Council- oi- vocational Teacher Educators will assist in writing. propoJaL guidelint-s, 
viewing proposals and making r econ:n,endn ■ ions to the project director of. those that 
shouici be funded. 

Project funds will be used for consultants' honoraria and .expenses, as well ^ 
as cxerrplr.ry materials. Tl,e institution will be expected to provide- facul ty curri- ^ 
cuUin v;ririn£ "t inie and oLhcr expenses. 

" c.-t-sp^. 15 1975- *A call for proposals will be sent to all institutions of 
"origin.:- :-dicaU on in the State, of Minnesota which have approved vocational 
tea- her ednci'.tion programs. 

October 15, 1975: All proposals due in Project Director's office. 

r.ve-.-br.r 1 1975: Subcommittee of Joint Council of Vocational Teacher Edu- 
cator.; will meet to review proposals and make recommendations of those 
which should be funded to the Project Director. 

November 15, 1975: Project Director will make final decision as to the 
proposals to be funded. Awardces will be :.otified, by mail. ■ 

. June 15, 1976: Report of curriculum development activities will be irt-Project 
Director's office. . 
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The tniro, 5;.-;. ;'.'.t . . 1 1 . ■ ^ • i - • ■ ■ 

Lunitic;- £o;-_ vncaLion,-,.! t.--.u-.;... ^ 

CETA, and -in:-.! :c;c.-^ vocal :'n ! , ...n^^^- ^ 

.ducat i.-.> vro.r..... Cranu. for th... ...dv " ^ ' ^ " 

Tcaciioi- t:ui;r.-i. n: - --ill a ....i.-- . . - 

1 a:-.'r;f:.'i to 
Will b.- ..wnr.lcc. vo forrxH rc- 
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port vvi li T/O n,:ui!.' lo t. : 
reporl to r:i 



; r * ^ . r p ^..'r i !. I C'ii or orn; 



expo I 



Cell on i "^r 



r^'^'^^'Lv^:.- ca-nt ia .aa. S.ata of M.nna.ora .aica have api^row^i . 

1^ vocat ional teactu-r Cthirat Lon i .,vrams.- 

October 3], 1975:: All proposal, due in Project Divectov'. orfic.c. 

, - i\ no-S- c.-,n,cD-ncre.^ of .Joint Council of Vocational IVacber 
'"^'l^^c' :"'f to /ev^ew proposals and .a.e reco™:n.ndat . on. ot 

t'o^c whKh aboaia be funded to the Project D.r.ctov. 

P -S.r 1 1975- rvoj'/t Director will make final docision a. to the 
Dcccrr.bor 1, l.'/i- » - ,,..^000 will bo antif.ied by luail. 

proposals co be lundLU. Auarart vii^. ^ 
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Ccogrnphic Locntion 



The prolect wUl be, hou.ed at .ho University of Minne.oca, Hinneapoli., ^t^^ 

of vocational teacher educators 



It is desi,;npd, hovever, to include participation 
fron; the entire State of Minnesota. 

Project Director 



Charles i!opV:ins 
2 5A Peik 'rlall 
University oi Minnesota 
Minneapolis, "'^'^ 554:^3 
5L2-373-3306 



p;;:D.\a:;:cio:,ru"i;-:;-iit; or M*..nc..„u,. Mi.ne.pous. uses, • . 

Ch»r,-=. R. .iopl-.i-, f"--- °f E<.up.lon, har. been a 

„o„bor of B.sine.s Ed.c^tio,, f.coU, r.In.c 1566, Ha »u.„t school business 

.„b3CCt. in L. Wisconsin for .hroe y..r. and founds View, Minnesota for 

,„rco voars. His occupntlonnl experience includes work as an .ccountent and 
„„er„ter-n-,;.,>.er of a service sUUien. He was nssistnnr. project director for the 
„„:eersitv of .i„:,esota, sub-contract on the USOK funded New Office and .Bus ir.ess 
Pducatiou learnings Syste. deve,opr„ent project, co-director of a Minnesota i.epart- 
„ent-or Education funded project studvin. the effectiveness of office procedures, 
„odel office and coopera>rve office education in developing decision ..a.= ine s^iUs 
and ofi:ce wor. perception, .and co-director of the 3„siness-Eeono«lcs Curriculu. - 
project at Kiibfield (Mi'n^^^^sota) Senior Hi^b School, one of tbvoe such national 
- projects funded bv the Joint Council on Economic Education. He is the author of 
a number or articles and chapters in business education periodicals and yearbooks. 
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Other Key Personnel 
Joint Council of Vocational Teacher Educators 
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Edgar Persons (Chairperson, Joint Committee) 
Joyce Pappenfus 
V/ayne Little 
Gl'^nn Duk£':s 
Allan Larson 
Msf-Iowe V.'cgner 
Robert Krejcie 
. Tom Sunnarborg 
Gayle Steiter 

Marjory Moravek ^' 
John Van Ast 
Mary Klaurens 
Jerry Schecr. 
Mel Jonnson 



University of Minnesota. 
College of St. Benedict 
St. Cloud Static College ■ 
Winona State College 
Scuth^^^ert State College 
Moorhead Stale College 
University of Minn., Duluth 
Bemid j i State College 

^Mankato State College 

^Mankato State College 
^tate Departrrient of Education 

. University of Minnesota 
Bemid j i State College ^ 
State Dep'-^rtnent of Education 
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GEORGIA PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR 
CAREER EDUCATIOr LEADERSHIP 

Marion Scott 

Federal and state emphasis on ' es tablishing, operating, and updating com- 
prehensive career and vocational ec' .xa-ion programs at the local level re- 
quires extensive inservice develo, - administrative personnel in planning, 
implementing, and evaluating career .nd vocational ^ducati m. Recent research 
done for'uSOE indicates two fundamentals necessary for new approaches in voca- 
tional and career education to become implemented at the local level: 

1. - Local administrators -.uust be familiar with ^ud understand the compo- 

nents of the program and have been part of the design of new programs 

in the local district, 

2. There mus t ' be a' long-Tange dis trict plan f or TE^^e-e-r-and vocational 
education designed to include new approaches as part of the overall 
plan, and it must be part of a total plan for educatic. in the loc.a 
dis trie t . 

Georgia has made extensive progress in recent years toCard the development 
and implementation of comprehensive vocat ional^^d^^areer^^ation prograir^ 
ab the local level and has realized overall success in such efforts. Personnel 
development activities havr also been conducted to assist local teachers and 
leadership personnel in the implementation and operation of such programs. 
With primary staff development attention being placed on assistance to local 
teachers, however, less time had been given, up until 1974, to the preparation 
of administrators in vocational and career education program implementation. 
State-directed evaluaLio^^ of our personnel development program and cv local 
implementation of career education progr -.s indicated that local leadership 
personnel needed inservice trainir.^ :r n manner and iu a direction different 
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fro. our past practices. Indeed, if state-wide efforts to extend comprehensive 
vocational and career education programs locally for all students were to suc- 
ceed, such programs must be .better understood and supported by local school and 

system administrators. 

As a result, the Georgia St-.tc Department of Education contracted wich 
Georgia State University to provide an intensive staff development program for 
local leadership personnel in the planring, development, implementation, and 
^operation of vocational and career education progratr^ in gradesa-12. Dr. . 
Grant Venn served as director for the project and arranged . series of flvo-day 
.inars constructed" around specific training objectives and products as fol- 



ser: 
lows : 



As a result of training, each participant will be able to: 

1. define, select, and include the components of career and vocational 
education in a plan for the local school unit; and 

2. develop an actual administrative plan for implementation at the loci 
district and buildir.^i level to include: / 

a. responsibility and authdvity delegation. 

b. job responsibilities, 

c. plans fc.r involving community, staff, and students in implementa- 

plans for evaluation and feedback, 
tlie administrative plan shall: 

1. define and lay out time frames ^or planning, development, organisation 
evaluation, and review; 

2. design a total program and plan ^ a comprehensive design for voca- 

tional and career education; 

- ' 38' ■ „ 
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3. specify times for Internal rovi.w of plan and program and set a date 

for an outside- evalu.jtiou and rc-porc; 

i 

^ A. providejl working bibliography of pla-., in. Lituuions , research, and 

reports/ that can bo used by the local district over the deVelopment 
period;' 

5. design a s'taff development plaa for tot.l staff as a basis for imple- 
raenting tlic plan; and 

6. develop a tentative .chool board policy on career education. 

Participation- by loc_ai^. ten.s v;as voluntary in that the syste. superin- 
tendent requestd that, a train^i. seminar be conducted for selected members of 
his administrative staff. There were n,any more requests for training than ^ 
could be filled through the project, .o a system of priorities was established-^ 
to detennine .^.Ich system.s appeared to be most committed to recei .M. g train- 

"ing and, therefore, which systems wouid receive highest options as participants. 
The priorities were set forth as f ollow^.i : 

1. - The superintendent would be available for the iull time of the insti- 

tufe. 

2. All district principals or those in the schools involved would be 
available for the full institute. 

3. A system plan vould be developed that involved the administrative 
leadership of the school district In the development of multiple 
components of career education. 

• 4. Space and necessary reproduction and clerical help would.be made 
avaiL-^ble by the local system. ; 
Those systems selected for training werr personally, visited by the project 
director, and he and the system superintendent planned out each^day of seminar 
sessions to ersure that all training would meet local system needs. 
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outcomes of the training seminars during 1974-75 were rnosc encouraging. 
Each parcicipating local, system did develop system ana school plans fo. cnreer 
education to serve as guides and incentives for future action. In addition, 
evidence- i. now being sho.^ tl^t increasing numbers c3f the s2 school systems 
participating during 1974-75 have taken -definite steps to -direct, the total 
syste. curriculum one that gives primary emphasis at all graue levels to a 
clmprehen.ive system of career education. Such planning and re-direction are 
now, more than ever, being supported and, indeed, pushed by school principals 
and members of the system central office, including the superintendent. These 
results, as Georgia looks to the future, are very encouraging. In fact, re- 
sponse from local systems was so great in searc^h of the sem.nar training, and 
the immediate outcomes from such ' train ing have been so obvious, that Georgia 
State L^iversity has again offered training for local system administrators 
during 1975-76. Latest request counts indicate that .pproxinuately 45 addi- 
tional systems will participate during the current year. 

Por.ons de.iring information on specific details relating to this project 

^nf--,rt- nr Gr-mt Venn, School of Education, Georgia 
■d its activities may contact Ui . oranL vei.u, 

Stotc Ihiiversity, Atlanta, Georgia. 



\ 
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COI.YF.rvEKCE SVM!'ARY: "BS A SUPER ROOSTER" 

John Van Asr 

You can't have a productive system unless you're a super rooster. Vlhat 
do I .can by a "super rooster". Those ox you who are agriculturists know 
that unless vou have a good rooster in your flock, your egg production is going 
to be do.., not only in si.e but also in nun^er. And those of you who get the 
y^^rr^^jou^ kno. it does a lot of advertising. A couple of years back there 
;;;7lT^tisement for a "super rooster" for 335, guaranteed to improve the 
.uality ^ quantity of eggs or your ^oney .ack. TT.ere was this farmer who had 
5,000 chickens but just wasn't getting production. He had tried everything 
else-far. agent, university extension, you na.e it-so he ordered a .ail-order 
.^super rooster." Lo and behold, in 30 eays , the U. S. .ail rode righ. up to 
his .ailbox. Bef:. . the .ail.an had a chance to get. out of his " truck, the 
rooster popped out hi.self and greeted the far.er with/ "Here I a.." The 
fanner said, 'A. I glad to see youl" Tl.e rooster said, "Show .e your far.." 
so the farmer took hi. over to this big long barn with 5,000 chickens, and he 
said, -NO., you've got a choice, rooster. Either you increase p^roduction, or 
wichin 30 days you've had it." The rooster said, "Far.er, don't sweat it." 
The rooster entered the chicken house, and there was cackling like you wouldn't 
believe. 

At the end of "the first week the fartner said to the rooster. "I can't . 
bx.lieve it, but within one week the size and nun^er of eggs are up." 

After three weaks he talked to the rooster again: "T can't believe what, 
you've done for .y flock, but you've got to layoff the ducks and geese. You 
are going to kill yourself." , 

9i . ^ 
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After t\mr weeks :.f increased prnJ-ctlon beyond his wildest dreams, one 
mornin,r tho farr.or v;aiKcd out: ir: the barr.y.-.rd , and there in the middle-fiat -as 
a flounder-lay hi., vooster. The farmer slowly walked up ond, shaking his head, 
said, "Roostt-r, I told you. T told you it v.-as going to kill you. If you aad 
ju.t laid off the ducks ai^d geese, you'd bo all right now." Then the rooster 
opone-d -v.K- eyo-an<: whisperod, r-armer, look up thore in the sky. Sec tho.^- ^_ 
vultures-?" The farmer nodded. 'V^IK." aid the rooster, "the.-:- vulture, are 

i;.;tti:ig closer all the tirr.e:" 

As an El'DA coordinator, that^. the kind of enthusiasn you've aot to have. 
n.at'. the kind oi goal-setting you've QOt to have. Look at the turnover of 
!-:?i)A coordinator-.. I believe that those who have been around for three to si>; 
years have chat kind of vision, and you've got to have it, too. If you accom- 
pU.h one riajor feat, you one rung higher; and there are a lot of vrln,ros 
out there. 

Tl,e challenge that 1 leave for yo.u is to go home and take a day off. your 
schedule to .sun^ri.e ..hat happened at this conference. Review each tool- that 
has beer, presented here. Utili^e the,n. niey vork for ot horr. , and they may 
vork for you. ■'implementation" was the theme of this conference, and implemen- 
tation is ./here the "rubber meets the road." Remember that the chicken farmer 
had tiied everything possible and vas willing to try one raorc approach. 

Be a super rooster, and even if you can't got to those vultures , at least 
you will have tried. Go home and use the things that were shared with you 
here. Tlie -planning committee tried with foresight to put a good conference 
together; you've got the hindsight now to select and use these ideas. Use them 
to the best of your ability. Work together with your teacher educators, t^ith- 
out them you're not going to be able to do it; with them you are. 
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Defino the pxinciplo. which dc-ton.ine cho behavior of education: define 
the broa«i eoals which und^rly your rosporsibiUty effectiveness; and plan your 
strategy to provide vocctional education personnel developrr.ent leadership for 
ir^imun productivity--quality ^ quantity. Be a super rooster. ^ 
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cootere:;ce evaluation 

Near tho .nc of t:!.c .onf.vcnco, participants were ro coirplote . 

25-ieen Coiu-erence -.valuati-.m Form. A facsimile of thisjform appears ^as 
Appendix C. Th -ough the fonn, conferees were given an :pportuni.y, on 5-itein 
Likert-type .calc, to indicate the degr.e to .-l.ich (in their ^uc'^^aent) each 
tno live conference objectiv.3 was fulfilled, t^o .legree U ^' ^ch each ^^f 
U.e ohjecr:v..s wa. an:^ r . . ^ a I o , -J ^ho e::.enr to whiru .hey a.rced or d.s- 
a.reed vith 11 state..nts regard. n« scructure, locale, c.nU.nt and then.e 

cenference. P.rt.ci; nts were aUo asked to provide certain iten^ of 
.nd infom-,atU.n ab v.t then.selves and to n.ake any narrative conr.r.ent. or 
statement, about the conference io. tl.e benefit of fature program co^.ittees. 

,xcluain«,four project staff members, there were 77 conferees in atten- 
dance. Of this total, A-i ('>67.) submitted Conference Evaleation Forms. F,v 
position category, 29 of the respondents were state professional development 
coord i :ator., 7 were representativen of state eoordina.ors , and the remaining 
7 vcre .ompr.sed :. S. Office of Kducatie. staff m. nhers , teacher ed^-c-a- ^ 
tors,.EPDA 552 fellow-, state directors of vocational education or USOE re- 
gional project officers. 

Dackg r ouri • Da ta 

The background data on respondents provided by the evaluation form are 
presented ^in Table 1. The N«s at the^yight of the table indicate the numbers 
of respondents by years of experienc(^; those at the bottom of the columns in- 
dicate the numbers of respondents by position title. Reading across the 
t.bl.., it can be observed that a large majority of the respondents had held 
their pre ent positl'.ns for between two .nd ^ive years. Tl.is was particularly 
.'■..-./ 
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Table 1. Years of EMperience by Position Title 



Pes it ion 



Experience 



State Pep, of State .Regional 

Coordinator Coordinator Project Officer 



Oth^r 



Less than 1 
year 


5 

(17.27) 








2-5 years 


20 

,. (69.0%) 


5 


1 


2 


Over 5 years 


A 

(13,. 8%) 


2 






TOTAL 


N = 29 


N = 7 


; N = 1 


N - 6 



N = 28 



N = 6 



true of the -state coordinators, more than two-thirds, (69%) of-^hon, were- in this 

\ 

category. ' ' 

Although the respondents constituted a self-selo'cted sample, position 
title-, verc approximately proportionately represented ^according to the t.^tal 
population of conferees, with two exceptions ^'^roject\ stuff members were- de- 
liberately c. -luded, and Regional Project Officers were seriously and inex- ^ 
.plicably under-represented. RPO's may have felt th.-t -t^.e conference was de- 
signed primarily for coordinators and that RPO evaluatii^n was inapnr riate. ' 
An evaluation form was submitted by only one of the ten ^Regional Pro.iect Offi- 
c^rs pre.:' ''It, 



Fulfinment of Obiectives 

In this section of the evaluation form, participants 
cate the degree to x^hich the intent of each of the five c 
was realized ac-o - ^'ng to the following scale: 



were asked to indi- 
onference objectives 
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5 = objoc'-iv-.. i; 



c-r,;;-. i ^ cclv f u i i i 1 1 ■ - 



4 = ..ocEivc iHiriiJilHi^-iZ J'-fii^eJ 
'< :z Vj i.^.-rivt; 2j- enu.icely fulfi-Llo;l 

-^j....,.-.,, i, lL^v. d in Vol- folio-..;ed by the percenu. of respon- 

aentJllil« .a.h cU. ave respo..e categories. .er..n..,e^.o^o. total 

"M" figures at the extreme right of the 

100 in two cases n-- 



. „ i,-„i,-::n; nc o, Ob ice-- t.i .cs -Percar. rage of Respondents Checking 



C.-. l- ..^-::>_>rv nc r t^V^j j e" ti.vc 



R esponse Ca_teg£0: 

Gb:i:ctlv^ • ^ "3 4 3 2 1 



24 0 N = 41 



of vocaticrtal cH.K-alinn prof oss lonal deve. - " X = 3.2 

opmc'.it, 

^jTo p-ovidc each coordinitor participant with/ 
' :nt >.-m.uion to-/i. anO cccbmaues necos.ary ■ 

i^or tbo c-,or,eraUl5hilosophy to the re- 10 32 

;;:,.:,.en..-nts I hi»/her particular statu or - . X = 3.3 

territory. / 

To -.pdat.^ p,u-r,cip.u,L kaov;lodpr. of the state- ^ ^ ^ ^2, 

cation nm. to provide 'Sunufs on" .xper.ence - ^ 3^3 

v.-ith tv.-:-' Pl'/IK ri-.-ii'K-s v • 

D. To proviue each state, personnel de-clopn,ent 
coordinator with a ...del lor an .deal ..ate 
p.>rsonnL-l dovclop.Kut system, as well .s, .vila 
descriptions of tv;o systeras currently m _ 

place which can servo as benchmarks ,5 0 N = ^ 

vidual coordinators in assessing ^^.e quaUty 12 2/ 

and comproheusiveuess of their o..-a profe.- . , • x = 3.6 

sional development systems. ^. 



T^>.increase/national, regional .and state a.- „„ _ ... 

ticulation and, coordination through the pro- 
vision of a for.:H. for the exchange of ^ideas 

and new information concerning national rc ^ 2" N = ^3 

gional and sta.e projects, policies impie- .6 >47 . 
mcTitation procedures, practices and priori- 



X = 4.2 



ties . 
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table vary slightly because some respondents chose not to answer every question. 
A mean rating (X) was calculated for each objective, 

^ "Table 2 indicates that Objective A, receiving a mean rating of 3.2, was 
judged by the respondents to have been least well fulfilled. Never thele.ss , 
tPore than three-quarters of the sainple ii^icated that the intent of the objec-^ 
tive was adequately,' substantially! or completely fulfilled, versus one-quarter 

PI 

who felt it was inadequately or poorly fulfilled. With regard to Objective B, 
a similar situation prevailed. Ratings were even higher for Objectives C and 
D, with means of 3.8 and 3.6, respectively. Fully 907„ of the respondents judged 
the Intent of Objective c'to have been adequately, substantially or completely 
fulfilled. More than 8 out of 10 respondents indicated a similar judgment for 
Objective D. The highest rating, 4.2, was given to Objective E. Nearly 94% 
of the respondents judged the intent of Objective E to have been adequately, 
substantially or completely fulfilled, as opposed to 77. who considered it to 
have been_ina.d_e^ately or very poorly fulfilled. Overall, an average of nearly 
857, of the respondents indicated that the intent of the ^ivc objectives was 
adequately,-' substantially or completely fulfilled. 

) 

Appropriateness of Objectives - 

The purpose of this section of the Conference Evaluation Form was to assess 
the extent to which the conference' addressed matters that were of present con- 
cern to the .participants (i.e., , were the objectives and' planned act.tviti-es 
appropriate; was^the subject matter of the conference directed at participant 
needs and expectations?). Participants were asked to rate each of the objec- > 
tives stated above according to the following 5-point Likert-type scale of 
appropriateness: ' 97 
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5 = Highly appropriate 

A = SoiTiewhat appropriate . 

3 := Moderately ;^.pprcpriate or no opinion 

2 = Somewhat inappropriate 
- 1 = Highly inappropriate 

ru. ..s„u/»re .ho™ 1^ -r^ble 3, As in Tabl. Z, .he figures In t,« col- 
„^s to «,o .l.ht of eac. oM^ctivo i,dicat3 .he percentage of resvondenc. v^o 
.„ec.ed each of U,e five appropriateness categories for a given ohjective. H 
equals the nun^er of respondents per ajiective. and 5 indicates the „ean appro- 
pfiateness rating for each obiective across all five categories. 

of o'-'ectiveS-Pereentsge of Respondents Checking 

Tables Appropriateness ot Ot^jG^civub re 

Each Response Catesory per Objective 



Response CatcRory 



Ob jecti-ve 



A. Ob.io'ctive A stated above 



B. ObjcctiVjC B state'd above 



C. Objective C stated above 

D. ObjectVe D trtated above 



E. Objective E stated above 



43 29 19 



3L 48 14 



31 50 17 



45 38 12 



62 33 



0 N = 42 

X = 4.1 
2 N = 42 

X = 4.0 
0 N = 42 

X = 4.1 
0 N = 42 

X = 4.3 
0 N =^^42 
X = 4.6 
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As can be seen from Table 3, the respondents rated the degree of appro- 
priateness of the objectives even higher than they rated the degree of ful- 
fillment of the objectives. Every-'ob jective received a mean (X) rating of 
four or higher on the five-point scale. Near ly< three-quarters of the group 
felt that Objective A was somewhat appropriate to highly appropriate; fewer 
than one. respondent in ten considered it to be even somewhat inappropriate. 
A similar situation prevailed regarding Objectives B, C, and D, which re- 
ceived positive ratings (four or five) from 79%, 81%, and 83% of the group, 
respechvely. Objectives B, C. and D received negative ratings (two or one) 
from only 7%, 2%, and 5% of the respondents, respectively. /Only ^Objective B 
was considered highly inapprbpr iate by any respondent, and that was *y only 
one perso^ (2%). With a mean of 4.6, Objective E received the highest appro- 
priateness gating of all the objectives. Ninety-five percent of the respon- 
dents felt that it was somewhat to highly appropriate. The remaining 57„ had 
no opinion or thought Objective E was moderately appropriate. No respondent 
considered; it to be in any respect inappropriate. ■ 

It would certainly Appear from the mean ratings in Table 3 that the 
planning committee members were sensitive to the needs of the state person- 
nel development coordinators. 
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Structure, Lo rnlg^ and Content 



^' r. r.T rhr rnnfcrencc Evaluation Form, participants 
In the fourth section or tnu uonicrcuL.u ^.v 

«re .-,,^.0 u..Hc„«„ on EolloWng 'V-POint sc.,l«, the c.tent to which 

thoy .groc-a vith 11 statements concerned vi.h conference structure and £or^ 
TiLit, lr.c:n.:s content .mJ. thcnie. 



5 r. Strong: ly A,^;;ree 

6 - A^^rce 

'\ Ihulocidv d ^ 
2 Disagree ' 
1 V. Strongly Disagree 



The LI staLcn.oar.: o.d the per'centage. of respondents checking each of th. .ate- 
.ovios ar... yrc..u,c6 in Tabl.o L. N equals Uho nun^ber of respondents to each 
'scnr.menc, and X indicates the .can aoree.ent rating for each sfcate.ent. 

Table 4. Percentage oi Respon.'.cnt Agrcen.cnt with U Statements - J 



S Cat •.-I'.'ent 



Response Categ oiX, 
4 3 2 



f-,T A 0 4.9 9.8 0.0 N 41 

A. I f ivor the Monday afternoon t^^-^ ^ 4 

.srarcing tune and cveninsi r.ession. 

" ' 10 0 IS 0 20.0 35.0 20.0 N = 20 

1 favor some otlier arrange- J^-U i- • ^. ^ 2.6 



mcnt . 



C. I favor variety in geographic lo- ^ 0.0 N = 42 
cations for national professional 71.4 .J.o ^- - ^ - ^ ^^^^ 
development conferences. 

D. This conference had a g-M balance v 77 0.0 N = 39 
between large group presentations 33.^ • ^ ■ " x=4.1 
and small group working sessions. 

> . -5/ /, AT s 4 9 19.5 9.8 '1^ = 41 

E. The Quality Inn-Cibola is a good 2^.^^ ^^i-^ ^-^ - _^ 3 ^. 

place to hold a conference. 

99 S 7S 0 2 5 • 0.0 0.0 N = 4n 

F. The large group presentations were .22.^ 10.^} ■ ^ X - 4.2 

helpful. 

u 
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Tablo ^ (continucu) 



Response Catos^ory 



Statement 



T-7 c AO s 7 S 10 0 2.'^ K = 40 
G. The small y^-^^up working sessions 17.5 b^.D /-^ . X - 3.8 

v:erc productive. 

Fu Overall, this conference was 

better than previous national pro- N = 31 

fessional dovelopinent conferences ii.^ ^^-^ ^--^ - ^ 

I have attended. 

T Overall, this conference compared 

favorably v;ith r^ost national con- ^5 \^^^ 0.0 N = 40 

ferences (i:n any topic) I have .17.5 5b. U /.3 lu. , ^ ^ 

attended, 

J. I think that the theme of next 

year's conference should be ^ / n n 7? S ^7 0.0 N = 40 

Evaluation and quality control 30.0 40.0 22.5 7.. ^ ^ 

in profes.sional development. 

K. (PD coordinators only) 

1 would have been nble to attend 

this conference even if travel • ^ ^ ^ r . ^ 37.5 N - 32 

funds had not been provided by 15.6 25.0 6.3 1:^.6 ^-2.7 



USOE/COE, 



rro,;. Table 4 it can be seen that wall over three-fourths of the respon- 
dent. .y£Cr.<l the Monday afternoon starting Hme andj.onday evening session. 
About oL-£ourth favored some other' arrangement, spe^cif ically (from their com- 
ments in the ner.t section) arrival Sunday evening with a Monday morning start- 
ing time and no Monday evening session. The latter has been the traditional 
arrangement for national personnel development coordinators' conferences. 

Previously, such conferences have been held in Washington. D. C This 
.year's conference in Arlington, Texas, was a sharp departure in terms of 
locale. The vast majority (957J of the respondents favored variety in geo- „ 
graphic locations. 
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Eighty-.even percent of the r.espondonts agree^' or strongly agreed that th. 
confereBce had a good balance between l.rge group ■presentations .nd 3:naU group ^ 
working sessions. However, while 97% agreed or.^strongly agreed that the large 
group presentations vcre b.elpful, only 80./ .greed or strongly agreed that the 
sinall group sessions were productive. 

overall, rhis conference was judged to be better than previous national 
professional development conferences attended by three out of four respondents. 
Thirteen percent were undecided, and another 13% felt it was worse. Interest- 
ingly, when asked to con^pare this conference with other national conferences on 
any- topic attended, the favorable agreements increased to 82. SX, with 7.5% un- 
decided and o.ily Judging it to be worse. This would tend to indicate that 
the four preious national conferences for personnel development coordinators 
have been sX^.^.tt^ than typical national conferences attended by these 
participants . 

Evaluation and quality control as a conference theme, postponed until next 
year by the conference program committee, was favored by 7o/of the respondents 
v:.th 22.57. undecided and fewer than 87.. express ing- di sa.rc. emcnt with the progr. 

comruit tee's decision. 

A majority (537.) of the coordinators who responded felt that they would 
have been unable to attend the national conference had travel funds not been 
' provided by USOE/COE. 'More than six percent were not sure they could have 
attended, and about two out of five (41%) were sure they could have attended 
even if travel monies had not been provided by USOE/COE. 

Finally, two out of' three participants felt that the Quality Inn-CiboU 
was a good place to hold a conference. It is apparently an excellent place" 
to hold a conference if one does not have to eat there. Virtually all of the 
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ne.aLv.e co...ncs (see neKt section) with regard to U.e Cibola were concerned 
with the quality of the food and food ser^vi^f.. 
% 

Participant Comments v 

V ■ . ^ . .' 

V ■ . 1..-^-- — -cnrm vas designed to elicit 
the last section of the;rConrerence tva^uc^cxc... . orm ^.as a s 

narrative events and suggestions fro. the participants. To foster unity, 
coherence and emphasis, the responses have been grouped into the following six 
categories: "Conference Format, ^ccon^odations . Presentations. Future Planning, 
Next Year's Conference, and Miscellaneous'. In every case, however, the re- 
sponses are presented exactly as they appeared on the evaluation fo^s. 

rnnfr-roncc Format: 

..cellent idea to provide newEPDA coordinators the ttae to »eet with 
USOE officers and «periencedEPbA coordinators. 

Start Monday a. «. and eliminate p.m. meeting. 

Heeded more time tor AVEPDA meeting, especially as it related to legis- 

lative discussion. 

Additional time „a, needed for meeting with regional coordinators and - 

regional project officers. 
Excellent conference. 

„, thanks to all involved in planning this conference. It was one of the 

best I have attended. 

unique ideas for obtaining and analyeing ■'needs" data, 
congratulations to the connnittee on the different job done. 
Start in the morning with no evening sessions. 

priorities were on target-good job on the [part of the] planning co.- 



mi ttee . 



/ 



start at 8:30-end at 4:30; come In Sunday-meet Monday morning. 
Good conference. 
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' . 96 
■ Need to start in morning -of first day to take advantage of time. 
- ^ Needec^, more .in-depth treatcont of rh.. objectives. 

KeedeH ir.cre opportunity for dialogue between coordinators. 
Planning connnittee members should be cpngratulaUed for a well-planned 
conference. 

Conference also needed 3 Tuesday evening session. 

Alternative and innovative techniques for effecting xneaningful change 
in educators' behavior. ^ 
Distribute written conferences [.ic] at least during the first day. 

Accoinmodat ion s 

Motel--o.k.; res taurant--terr.ibie . 

Try to find a conference site with more .alternative eating facilities. 
Food service is an important ^component of the meeting-that component 
was h orrib le , 

Hotel needi to be selected yLth adequate eating facilities. 
Food service poor. 

Prcsen t:a ti ons 

Limit presentations to summaries and answering questions. 

'■'^^ PrP.ent-Prs obviously need some encouragement to utilize multi-media in 
their parts of the progrL. The lecture method which was used detracted from 
wl;a"srou5d hL been most useful material. Hand-outs would also help. 

Have the presenters prepare written position papers in their field-it . 
takes too long to get proceedings. 

Future Planning 

Invite island territories to make presentations of their projects in the 
future. 

Have participants work in groups by regions at least once during confer- 



ence. 
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Would suggest more tiiTie be allowed for small group sessions. 
More rogional moe L in^:^ --pcrhap.^ al_l, i^roup ^.^orI<. 

Prepare .bitten information about the important and/or relevant discus^ 
sions,. e.g. /-funding, national priorities. 

More small-group work (nuts and bolts). ^ 

^Jhen v&rklng on program items like development of a philosophy^^^a Task 
Force should develop an outline of a philosophy upon which to^work rather 
than smarting from scjratcli. 

. 'to save lin-^, a draft of -a philosophy and rationale could have been pre- 
par.id ahead of time by planning group and then total group be given opportunity 
to refine during conference. ^ 

Get priorities out^earlier in the programs-much discussion would have re- 
sulted, ■ ' 

Have'sume type of meetiing just for new coordinators: 
1 Ke\-s on proposal preparation. 

2. Explanation of igiuial.s and terms, O^liat is familiar to old- 
timers is new to others.) 
' -3. Overall, it wouj^d^ a help in getting to be a part-of the group. 

More pre-conforchce assignments for each participant. 

Have exchange of -"how we do it" ty^s of information between states. 

Nr-cd a session for orientation for new coordinators,. 

Techniques for preparing State Plan of Action. 

Continue "Show and Tell" (regional and state). 

More leadership and structure to conference program design and orchestra- 
tion. . 

Have examples of working and/or proposed philosophy- s tatements ana-per- 
sonnel development systems to react to and adapt. 

The reports of small groups at this conference could be drafted and sent 
to participants for review, suggestions, revisions and returned for final draft 
which could be reviewed at next year's meeting for final editing and comments 
and then published during Spring, 1977. 

Why haven't previously developed documents been used as a basis for moving 
forward? Philosophy should have been studied a year ggo. 

Maintain open discussion--v;orkshop activity. 
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Next Year's Co nreronCje _ . _ 

Strongly urge that evaluation be tnkon up at th. nest conference. 
Next yo<xv should be a fcliov.-up on this yearns coalerence. 

Next vear's focus: Coordination of a total national and state vncational 
personal development program. In other words,, let^s have the 5o2 and 553 
coordinators meet ar,J develop a plan. 

Quality control m.ans soi^othing different than evaluation and would hold 
promise as a "nev; topic for next year's conference. 

I v;ouid be interested m evaluation and a p.o^res^ - 
year's c on f e r once . 



Miscellaneous^ 



Til 



c arr polluted by sipokers was killing me. 
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FTFTH A^-NUAL tv\T10!JAL CO^^FERENCE FOR 
PERSOKUEL DEVELOr-.lENr COORDINATORS 

"PhilosoDhv, Program De v. 1 ■. pn.-.-nL and ln=plunontat ion^ 

Ac:ENDA \ 

MONDAY, JANUARY 26^_l_9 7b 

11-00 a.n-,. - 2:30 p.m. Reg is t rat i - Kai n Lobby Qual ity lun-C ibo la , 

Arlington, Texas 

2- 30 D m - 2-45 p.^.. Welcon>e and Opening Rpnarks - Audi toriun „. 

p.m. ..-iJ p Charles Jon-f,, MarsliaU Uoivt-rsity, Presiding 

2:45 p.m. - 3:30 p.:n. "A Philosophy l.r Professional Development" - 

\ Audi tor ium 

Dewey Adams, Virginia 1 .lycechnic Institute and 
/ State University 

3:30 p.m. - 3:45p.m. Break - Lobby ot' the Cibola Center 

3- 45 pm - 5-30 p.m. Group Work on Philosophy Development - Group 

^' ■ ■ Ass-ignments on Auditorium Door 

A £t 'rt - A-aditorium 
C £< D - Mendo?-a Room 
E - Suite 511 ' 
F - Suite 5] 2 V 

5:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Dinner . 

7-00 pm - 8:00 p.m. "Perf ormanco-Ba.ed Teach/r Educat ion" - Audi tori urn 
P • ^ Robert Norton, The Ohio State University 

8:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m., PBTE Module Walk-Through - Group Ass-ignperrl^ on 

And i tor i«.;tm Door 
I 2 - Audi tori vu-/. - 

3 - Mendoza Rqjpm 

4 - Suite 511 

5 - Suite 512 

9:00 T,.m. ~ Social Hour ^ Suite 435^436 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1976 ' ' . 

8:30 a.m, - 9:l5^a.in. «^The Ideal State Prof essiorrU Development System" 

Auditorium 
, Darrell Parks , Ohio 

I 

9:15 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. Break - Lobby of the Cibola Center 
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9:30 a.m. 



12:00 noon 



"Compunents of the Professional Development System" 
(Participants ^'ot nte -ough small , groups , one 



oup assignments to be 
session.) 



12:00 noon 
1:00 p.m. 



1:00 
2:00 



p *ni. 
p .m. 



for each 
determ: 
A & B - 'II 
. C - 

D > DesoLo Koom 
E - Devaca Room 



LXinch 

"Two Exemplary State Professional Development Sys- 
tems" -^Auditorium 
Robert Kerwood, Arizona 
Richard Hofstrand, Illinois 



2:6b p,rt. - 2:30 p.m. "Two Exemplary Region^ 



2:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 



3:00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 

4:00 p.m.' 

Evening - 



3:15 
4:00 



p.m. 
p.m. 



5:00 p.m. 



Projects" - Auditorium 
Region VI, Billy Pope^^T^xas 
Region VIII, Vern Bak and Richard Edsall, Colorado 

Small Group Reports on Philosophy Development - 

Auditorium ^ \ ' 

Group Leaders ■ ' , ' , 

Break - Lobby of the Cibola Center 

Reaction, to Group Reports /.Develop Draft of Philosophy 
Auditorium . ' \ 

Business Meeting - Auditorium ^ --^ 

Charles Jones, Presiding 

Informal meetings as desired 



W EDNESDAY. JANUARY 28, 1976 . 

8:30 a.m. - 9:15 a.m. "Two Exemplary State Subprojects" - Auditorium . 

Minnesota - John Van Ast/George Boroff 
> . Georgia - Marion Scott 

9:15 a.m. - 9:45 a.m. "Implications for PersonneKDevelopment"| - Auditorium 
' Charles Jones, Marshall University. >l 



9:45 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. - 10:45 a.m. 



Break - Lobfey of the Cibola' Center ^■ 

"roilCi-es, Procedures and Priorities" 
Diiane Nielsen and Muriel Tapman , USOE 



Audi toriuin 



10:45 a.m. 



11:45 a.m. 



Regional Project Officers Meet with Coordinators 
by Region 

T.& 11 - Auditorium V & X - Desoto Room 

III 6c.VII Mendoza Room VI - Devaca Room 

IV ^ Suite 511. VIII, - Suite ': 513 

IX - Suite 512 . 



11:45 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
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' *'Conf erence Summary'* - Auditorium^ 
Joha Van Ast, Iowa State University 

(Evaluation forms, travel vouchers , etc) 



12:30 p.m. 



Ad j ourn 



*NOTE: At l::jO p.m. Wednesday and during . the morning Thursday, Regional 
Project Officers will meet with.Huriel Tapman in Suite 512. 



CONFERENCE PLAI>TNING COt-tHITTEE 

j 

Charles Jones, Marshall University ^ f 

Robert Kerwood, Arizona State Department^ off Education 
John Van Ast, Iowa .State University ^ . 
G, William Porter, Center for Occvipatiorial Education, North Carolina State 
University 
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EIFTH NATTON.VL CONFF.Rl-NCE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS 



Arlington,. Texns 
January 26-28, .1970 

PARTICIPAI^TS 



Dewey A. Adams 

Director of Vocational " ' 

Education 
irginia Polytechnic ^^J-'- 

State University 
Blackb.urp:, Virginia 24061 

Vera BaU 

Regional Program Officer 
U. S. Office of Ixlucation 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

James W. Becket 

Coordinator, Proies.sional Developrnent 
California Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 95814 



James H. Beima 
Stateyide Coordinatv 

DeVel opment 
Department of I-.duca' 
Juneau, Alaska 99 81 



;r Staff 
1, Pouch F 



Rose Mary Bongo 1 

Profe:ssional Dtivelvr jient ' Team Leader 
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FIFT:. 1': 'AT.. CONFERENCE ' 

PER.S.^,ivi ' COORDINAll^ ^ 

ConfoL-onco K./iluj^ ion Form 
I. Backp;round Informat ion * 

A, Position (check one): 1. State Coordinator of Personnel 

Development 
2- Representative of a State 
Coordinator 

3. Regional Project Officer ' . \^ 

4 . Other (specify) 

B. Experience in Present Position (^'Check one): 

1. Less than one yr-ar 
■ 2. Two to five years 
3. Over five years 

C. Region, (indicate OE rGj^ion) : ^ 

D, Number of amlual national conferences for personnel development 
coordinators attended ^ 

1- 

II. Fulfillment of Objectiv es 

Please indicate (by encircling the appropriate number following each 
objective) the 'degree to which, in your judgraent, uhe intent of the 
objective was fulHlled. Use the following scale: 

5 - Objective completely fulfilled 
4 - nb jec tive subs tantially fulfilled 
3 - Objective a dequately fulfilled 
■ . 2 - Objective inadequately fulfilled 

1 - Objective not addressed or very pocrly fulfilled 

A. To develop c?llectivelv general philosophy of 5 4 3 2 1 
vocational education professional development. 

B. To provide each coordinator participant with 5 A 3 2 1 
information tools and techniques necessary to tailor 

the general philosophy to -.the requirements of his/her 
particular state or territory. 

C. To update participant knowledge of the state-of-the-art 5 4 3 2 1 
in performance-based teacher educat ior, anu: to provide 

"hands on" experience with two PBTE mrdules . 
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Ill 

D. To provide oac)) state perfionnc-l developriu-Mir coordiii- 5 4 3 2 1 

atlor with a niO{icl for an ideal state.- pet-sonnel devel- 
opment system, as well as witU descriptions of two 
systems currontly in place which can sex^ve as bench- 
marks for individi.ial coordinators in assessing the 
quality and comprehensiveness of their own profess- 
ional development systems. 

To increase national, regional, and state articulation 5 4 3 2 1 
and coordination through the provision of a forum for 
the exchange of ideas and new information concerning 
national, regional, and state projects, policies, im- 
plementation procedures, practices, aad priorities, 

ITT., Approp riatenes s o t; _ 0 ^llG^tV^s_a^d_^ es^ ' 

The purpose of this section is to assess the extent ^.to-which the, con- 
ference addressed matters that are of present concern to you (i.e., 
w-re the objectives and activities appropriate; was ^he subject matter 
of the conference directed at your needs and expectations?). Please 
rate each objective according to the following scale: 

5 - Highly apprnpr-'i ate 

4 - S ome wii at a p p r o p r i a t ci^^ m t'^ 

3 - Moderately app.r^9^r^ia;"l:e or no opinion 

.2 - Somewhat inapproptf ate 

1 - Highly inappropriate 



■A, Objective A. stated above 

H. Objective B stated above 

C. Objective C stated above 

E. Objective D stated above 

E. Objective E stated above 

Please list those objectives or actjvit'ies that you. think might have 
i^een more appropriate: ■ . ■ ' - 
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5 4 3 2:1 
5 4 3 2 1 ^ 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
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IV. Please check ths isppropriate cpli'mn for each statement below, 

5 4 3 2 1 

Strongly Strongly. 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



A. I favor the .Monday 
afternoon starting 
time and e^yeniag 
session. ^ 










B. I favor some other 
arrangement 
(specify) : 


• 








C, I favor variety in 
geographic loca- 
tions for national 
prof ess i t^)nal devel- 
nprnent conferences. . . 










D. This conference had 
good balance be- 
tween large group 
presenta ti ons and 
small group working 
sessions. 


• 








E. The Quality Inn- 
Cibola is a good 
place to hold a 
rnnfernnce. 










F. The large group 

presentations were 
hi^lpf ul . 










G. The small group 
working sessions 
wprp productive- 




/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 






H\ Overall, this con- 
ference was better 
than previous na- 
tional professional 
development cor fer^ 
pncr:s I have attended. 




/ 






Overall, this con- 
ference compared 
favorably with most 

^.aaLlQja.a.L.,t,Oiif..^X§Jlc^<?s......,^^^ 

(on any topic). I 






4- ^ 
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3 4 3 2 1 

Strongly , Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



J. I 4:hink that the 
theme of next 
year's conference 
should be evaluation 
and quality control 
in professional de- 
velopment. 

K, (PD Coordinators 

only) I would have 
been able to attend 
this conference even 
if travel funds had 
not been provided by 
USOE/COE. 



Comments and Suggestions for Future Program Conrmittees: 



reports in the 

Career and^ vocational education professional development series 

I Coster, John K The Development of a Vocational-Technical Education Personnel Development 
Program in a State 

2. Coster, John K., and Nicholas L Paul. Seminar for Developing State Programs for Vocational 
Education Professional Personnel 

3. Coster, John K , and Sue J. King Conference of Vocational Education Personnel Development 
Coordinato7S 

4 Drewes, Donald W. A Planning System for the Implementation of Section 553, Educotjon Pro- 
fessions Development Act, in State Agencies for Vocational Education 

5 Klein Gerald A Suggested Procedure of Preparing Budget Notes and Contractual Agreements 
for Projects Funded Under EPDA, Part F OUT OF PRINT 

6. Shook, Mollie W., editor. A Preliminary Survey of Professional Development Programs Funded 
Under Section 553, Education Professions Development Act 

7. Cochran/Leslie H., and Richard M. Libby, editors. The Place of Industrial Arts in Career Edu- 
cation 

8. Robb, Felix C. Education — 1985 

9 Klein Gerald. State-Level Management Techniques and Procedures for Implementing Projects 
Under EPDA, Port F, Section 553 

10 Pucinski Roman. Everything You Always V/anted to Know About the Notional Legislature 
but . . .' OUT OF. PRINT " 
/ ■ 

II Hampson, David H. Educational Product Development and Evoluation 

12. Shook, Mollie W., and Sue J / King, editors. Notionc] Invitatiotial Conference' on Occupational 
Education for Chief State School Officers 

13: Coster, John K., editor. Vocational Education — 1985 ^ 



14. -Porter, G. William, and John K. Coster. Career Education Professional Development in Six Se- 

lected States 

15. Coster, John K., G. William Porter, and William. L. Boirenger. An Analysis of Definitions of Co- 
reer Education 

16. Ellis, Mary L, editor. ..Women at Work 

17 Coster, John K. Anatomy of an Act in Action: System Change in Vocational Education Persanne! 
Development 

18 Drewes D W J T Nerden, J. E. S. Lawrence, and E. H. OglesUy. Questions in Vocational Edu- 
cation i . . ' OUT OF PRINT 



lo Porter G W R L Bogart, and S. J.' King, editors. Philosophy, Program Development and Im- 

VD?r pi^mentatlon^^^ Proceedings and Evaluation of the Fifth Annual Notional Conference for State 

Cly L Personnel Development Coardinotors 

• ■ - 122. 



